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in America— 
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Survey a few days ago, but after reading your letter of 


the 21st I am enclosing herewith an additional check for ~ 


$100 payable to The Survey as a second contribution, 
You are making a great gift to the people of America 

through The Survey and Graphic magazines. You have 

followed the old maxim, “creep, walk, run” successfully. 


Too many people try to run at first and fail. Notwithstand-- : 


ing you are an optimist, I believe you have established 
publications that will grow steadily in the future.... 
You deserve the support of every man and woman who 
believes in the uplift of humanity. I am quite proud of 
your success and I believe your success in the future 
will be beyond your expectations. 
San Diego, California Mitton A. McRAE 
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widely as possible and to use it in our work to a very 
considerable extent. 

Hoyt E, DEARHOLT, M.D. 
The Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
Health Service Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Gist of It 


O we know where we are going 
D reconstruction? And how fast? Can we 

measure our progress by any method at all 
comparable to~the mortality tables? Dr. Haven 
Emerson and John Ihlder, manager of the Civic 
Development department of the Chamber of Com- 
mierce of the United States, rise to inquire (p. 465). 
In this connection the article on p. 480 by Mr. 
Lewinski-Corwin, executive secretary of the Public 
Health Committee of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, calling for a new development in the 
measurement of health progress, becomes especially 
significant. 


HE Survey Midmonthly for December car- 

ried a digest of the pamphlet Military Training 
in Schools and Colleges of the United States: The 
Facts and an Interpretation issued by the Committee 
on Military Training. Here (p. 467) it is chal- 
lenged by a member of the O. R. C., a veteran of 
the World War, who will be at once identified by 
Survey readers as director of our Field Staff. 


AN we escape from our frames? And how 

shall we do it? Brookwood Labor College is 
trying to help its students to do a little escaping 
and Joseph K. Hart (p. 469) has set down his 
impressions of how far they have succeeded. 


HE best form of control of state welfare 

agencies is discussed (p. 471) by Stanley P. 
Davies, executive secretary of the Committee on 
Mental Hygiene, State Charities Aid Association, 
with reference to the current reorganization of the 
government of New York State. 


R. EMERSON’S brief exhortation to all of 

us to Make Public Health Personal cuts 
sharply athwart much of the present structure of 
social effort for the promotion of health. It should 
provoke comment from public health workers in 
public and private agencies alike (p. 477). 


ARTMOUTH and the Massachusetts In- 

stitute of Technology have been experimenting 
with physical fitness classes for underweight under- 
graduates—scholars, varsity football men, or the 
common or garden variety. “The results as shown 
by Dr. Wm. R. P. Emerson (p. 478) were most 
gratifying. 


ENTILATION right and ventilation wrong— 

the prevalence of bad laws regulating the 
ventilation of schools and the efforts of organiza- 
tions such as the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and the National Tuberculosis Committee 
to undo their influence are discussed on page 470. 


iD eee are “old stuff” in the experience 
of the relief worker and reader. But here 
(p. 483) is a fresh picture of the criss-cross currents 
that arise in a little town when the Red Cross 


starts to help rebuild it—a Middle Class Adventure 
in Relief, 


HICH is better for babies—the institution or 

the Home? It’s an old question. In The 
Survey (September 15, 1925) Dr. Thompson said, 
with certain qualifications, the institution. Here 
Dr. Chapin, founder of the Speedwell Society and 
for many years president of the Child Welfare 
Federation of New York, sums up the health 
evidence for the boarding home. 


ROM the text of the ex-soldier and his par- 

ticular needs Neva R. Deardorff, secretary of 
the Children’s Commission of Pennsylvania and an 
old hand at casework inside the Red Cross and out, 
preaches a vigorous sermon on the need for a con- 
sistent education approach to a community’s prob- 
lems of social reconstruction (p. 488). 


FTER spending last summer in Russia, Lucy 

W. Wilson, principal of the Philadelphia 
West Highschool for Girls, gives us her impressions 
cf the Russian approach to education and _ its 
meaning for us (p. 490). 
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N the game of life and death sanitarians have courted 
failure, controversy and abuse by staking their reputa- 
tions upon the outcome of vital statistics. Why have 
their fellow crusaders, followers in the sciences of 

man salvaging, worshippers of case work, manipu- 

tors of family fates, boosters of budgets for shelter, coal 

d groceries, eluded the implication of figures and escaped 

e searching methods of those bookkeepers of the public 
alth endeavor, the registrars of states and cities? 

Is it truly more important to know the facts of the begin- 

ing and end of a journey in life than to record the failures 
the highway? 

Is the typhoid death rate of any more significance than the 

tio of abandonment to marriages, the incidence of scarlet 

ver more important socially than delinquency under six- 
en? Why is it that every story of sickness, every com- 
ete description of preventable defects, each measure de- 
gned to reduce death or disease begins and ends with an 
pression in figures of the distribution of the malady by 
ze, Sex, race, economic status, occupation, place of residence? 

Are you, our very dear rivals in social reconstruction, our 

ympetitors in the arts and sciences of adapting human kind 

1ore perfectly to the physical and spiritual hazards of today 
fraid to challenge the future and put your generous successes 

) the test of telltale rates, ratios, curves, trends, medians, 

verages and parabolic graphs? 

*Tis but the overwhelming confidence in your righteous- 
ess, the ease with which you levy toll upon the “socially 
linded” plutocrat, that account for lack of numerical procfs 
f vcur performance. 

Honest Injun! Have you any reasonable basis for claim- 
1g that your panaceas of mothers’ pensions, your patent 
ledicines of boarding-homes, your vaccinations against crime 
y paroles and prison petting parties have reduced by one 
1 a thousand of the population the dependency or delin- 
nency of your city or state? After all, do you really know 
hether you, the army of social workers are going or coming? 
hether the battle here and there has been won by foot, 
orse or artillery? whether you have any general staff and 
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Cards on the Table 


I. A Plea tor the Measurement of Social Reconstruction 


if so what their actions are based upon except personal 
opinions ? 

Your case records, your methods of study and report, your 
principles in every respect except the collection of funds vary 
as widely as did those of medicine in the Middle Ages. Is 
it not time that somewhere, somebody should somehow set 
up a little shop for the study of the experience of a com- 
munity with orphandom, widowhood, foundlings, dependent 
families and individuals, pre and post-delinquents, jail com- 
mitments, unmarried mothers, not as individual experiences 
to be discussed for therapeutic purposes, but as social dis- 
orders, affected by race, wages, housing, hill or valley life, 
work, religion. 

Suppose some great state association of charities should 
devote itself as our leading medical and health organizations 
have to learning the’ truth and telling it. 

How could we have dealt honestly in New York with 
our tuberculosis work if Mr. Drolet had not sieved the least 
block of the city for every fact relevant to the incidence of 
the disease ? 

How could we talk truly of cancer, heart disease, mental 
disease, infant mortality, defects of nutrition or sight, dia- 
betes, scurvy or rickets if we were not incessantly searching 
for relationships between incidence or death rates and every 
possible factor of environment, race, work, sex, age, etc. 
which might give us a clue to cause and means of control? 


DIVISION of social statistics one would expect tofind 
as the first object instead of the last to be provided for 
in any association dealing with the derelicts, the disasters of 
persons, families, trade and whole communities. What is 
epidemiology but the science of events, sickness whether 
physical, spiritual, social, as they express themselves upon the 
demos, the crowd? Is there not an epidemiology of murder 
closely related to social error in a community, and have we 
not found a certain periodicity in unemployment, a cyclical 
variation in delinquency? 
Is it not true that welfare work is the one field of social 
relationships in which there is no dependable mass of com- 
parable facts available for our great communities, states, 
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cities, nations? No indices for the results of social effort 
even in the elementary form of annual rates by populations, 
by age and sex and race and area of residence, have been 
developed. 

Are there usually twenty or fifty dependent children for 
every ten thousand children under five or ten or fifteen 
years in Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Alabama, Oregon and 
why ? 

What is the ordinary or non-epidemic trend of adult de- 
pendency per 100,000 of wage-earning age in Lawrence, 
Fall River, Scranton, Grand Rapids, Los Angeles? 

Without social statistics we can neither predict coming 
events of a preventable nature nor offer evidence of barest 
and reasonable effectiveness of services delivered. 

Is there any financial investment approaching in size that 
of social service for which so little effort is made to render 
accounting to the stockholders—or even to the directors of 
this community undertaking? 

No real progress will be made in testing the merit of our 
treatment or in our capacity to foretell or avoid approach- 
ing social damage, until we have assembled’ the simple facts 
required for the calculation of case rates of social inadequa- 
cies and maladjustments. 


AN we not imagine or perhaps point directly to a 

state-wide, non-sectarian bedy devoted to responsible 
direction of social effort rather than to propaganda for a 
particular brand of philanthropy? Here we can set up the 
modest office of record. A personality will be put in charge, 
capable of quick and cordial liaison with state departments 
of welfare, correction, hospitals, health and with every least 
and great agency of village, town or country which deals 
in human adjustments and family relief. 

This diagnostician of the mass will certainly be chosen 
from among graduates in the school of experience. There 
will by spontaneous attraction be drawn together a body of 
advisers in method, in form of record, experts in the academic 
and clinical study of sociology who will serve as a bodyguard 
of this central officer, aiding and supporting the idea and 
production of useful information. 

Perhaps the first year there will be only the making of 
agreements to pool experience in a common form, but soon 
there will be quarterly and annual rates for the various forms 
of dependency and delinquency, fluctuations by country, by 
race, by job, by age. 

The cost of such a service would not amount to a half 
of one per cent of the sum now diverted from private pockets 
by compulsory and voluntary taxation for a blind struggle 
with the most intricate of preventable, curable and com- 
municable social diseases and family deaths, by public and 
private welfare agencies of any state. 

The physician, the public health engineer, the visiting 
nurse, your colleagues and competitors in well doing, chal- 
lenge you, the devotees of social practice, to enter the lists 
among believers in orderly accumulated facts. 

Haven Emerson, M.D. 


II. Measuring Sticks Wanted 


T is a far cry from our attitude today back to our at- 
titude in that yesterday when it was asserted without 
contradiction that all the material wealth of the world 
would be well expended if it saved one soul from the burn- 
ing. We have come to realize that whatever the value of 
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one soul may be, it is the height of folly to expend a) 
resources on its salvation when thousands or millioy 
other souls are in quite as dire need. We have been — 
intelligence as well as emotion and it is incumbent ‘6 
us to use the former as well as the latter. Our rese 
are not to be squandered, but to be used as wisely, q a 
fectively as our intelligence permits. 

Assuming that this generalization is accepted, the! 


move is to give it practical application. In theory anyejp st" 
of several policies or of several programs of action ji 
promise good results. In practice all of them may  /jpiatit 


their advocates who point to specific instances of su ‘4 
But the occasional instance, however persuasive it mz 
in inducing the potential contributor to part with : 
money, is not what we are now after. We want to kj} 
not that an enthusiastic luncheon club has employe 
skillful surgeon to operate on three crippled children 
has received from the parents of these children expres 
of gratitude, but how many crippled children there ai 
the community, what progress is being made toward cu | i 
them all, what are the causes of their being crippled, | 
progress can be and is being made to reduce those ca 
and finally, the rate at which we are reducing the nur | 
of crippled children. We don’t expect to be entirely & 
of crippled children in any near future, any more thar? 
expect to be entirely free of illiterates so long as we }) 
feeble-minded among us. But having gotten rid of the -® 
of curable and preventable cases we can then turn — 
resources to the attack upon the minimums which now # 
pear irreducible. So we want measuring sticks that — 
show us what progress we are making. : 
For certain parts of our field we have devised measu: | 
sticks of a sort. Classified death rates and the figures | 
life expectancy indicate roughly the progress we are 1 
ing in overcoming disease, introduce the beginnings at BY 
of a positive standard of health progress. 
Physical well-being is, perhaps, that phase of our posi : 
social work most gent measured. Weight and heiy 
the functioning of our bodies, all can be tabulated, and~ 
ing tabulated give us indices by which we can assure ¢} 
selves as to advance or retrogression—provided we cove} 
long enough span of years and provided our figures are by 
fairly accurate and based upon a large enough number 
observed cases. 
But leaving that corner of the field which is devoted | 
physical well-being our measuring to date seems to hi}, 
been chiefly a matter of loose estimates. The question 
whether it is possible to be more definite. f 
There are two lines which we may follow in devis»§, 
our measuring sticks. The first and easier is to account 
the improvement in those individuals who have been ~ 
objects of our care. A habit clinic, a family welfare ageny§, 
a child caring agency, a playground association may be a iy 
to demonstrate that among its clients a certain measura) § 
improvement has taken place. But many if not all sw 
agencies probably will claim that their results would he 
been greater were it not for environment, for outs) § 
influences, for the loss of a case before treatment 
completed. That is, they represent islands of endeavor * 
the midst of a constantly changing sea over which thr 
have little control, but the character of which they ha 
the faith to believe they are slowly, almost imperceptil®) 
changing for the better. - ie 
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[his leads to the second and more difficult attempt to 
ount for improvement in the whole community, to 
asure the size of the task involved in bringing that whole 
imunity up to an agreed upon standard, and then measure 
t by year or decade by decade our progress toward this 
1, This we have endeavored to do, as in some of our 
Ith experiments. Can we do it in other parts of the 
al work field? 

\ generation ago, perhaps even a decade ago, aspiration 
such measuring sticks would have been futile. But 
‘e then the world has advanced in knowledge of itself— 
tly by having some of its illusions dispelled. In other 
$ than that of social work, fairly accurate knowledge 
aking the place of intuition. Because of this there is a 
wing demand that social workers fall in line. There is 
denying the difficulty of the job; even in such a tangible 
d as measuring the cotton crop the federal government 
thrice this year had to revise its estimates greatly— 
t because a prolonged drought seemed certain to destroy 
arge proportion of the crop, second because reviving 
$ came just in time to confound the wisest observers, 
rd because the reviving rains were followed in some 
ts of the cotton belt by devastating floods. So in social 
k there will be unpredictable factors which will oc- 
onally upset all calculations. But despite such upsets, 
wledge that is fairly accurate under normal conditions 
es for more sustained and effective work than does 
e guessing based upon the reports of occasional scouts 
to spy out the land. 


HE subject of military training in the United 
States is too important to be tossed off casually 
as a bit of propaganda. It involves the lives, 
possibly, of several million young men. If we 
uld have to go to war again it might not be this time 
th two and a half years grace in which to prepare, and I 
tain from thinking of the young men who would be need- 
sly slaughtered. 

Visualize with me, if you will, a certain road in the 
gonne. It is 4 Pp. M. on September 25, 1918,:and my 
talion will be in the front line when the great attack 
tts at dawn tomorrow. Having fought from the Vesle 
the Aisne and having been rushed by camions and forced 
wches from the Aisne to the Argonne, we are pitifully 
der strength. Our men have been killed or wounded or 
acuated for sickness. We need replacements urgently, 
1 on the afternoon of September 25, twelve dark 
urs before the jump-off, we get them. As darkness comes 
check them over to learn what experience they have had. 
e find that they average two months training! Some of 
2m joined up just in time to catch the transport—two 
eks from Hoboken to the Argonne. One of them we 
d offering a sergeant twenty francs to explain the bolt 
‘ion of a rifle. Yet these men in twelve hours must face 
situation where their lives are at stake and where only 
se men who perform automatically the first principles of 
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The value of measuring sticks is indicated by such efforts 
as that of one national agency to learn what is a fair 
apportionment of all funds between various fields of 
social work, and that in Wisconsin to rate the more 
progressive cities of the state on the basis of civic and 
social conditions. But these are not what is aimed at. 
What we wish to know is how far any given community 
now falls short of an accepted standard of accomplishment 
and what progress it is making, year by year or decade by 
decade, along the various lines of social endeavor toward 
that standard. 

Of course there is danger in any attempt to apply a 
tangible measuring stick to a work the most valuable part 
of which is intangible—danger of two kinds at least. First 
we ourselves may be tempted to magnify the tangible, 
minimize the intangible, as illustrated by the old tale of the 
friendly visitor whose value was measured by the number 
of calls she made in a day—so easy to tabulate, instead of 
by the improvement in the families under her care—so 
difficult to tabulate, so likely to become evident not in one 
year or two, but after many years when the children of 
that family have become men and women. And the sup- 
porters of social work, hypnotized by measuring sticks, may 
incline more and more to those phases of their work most 
readily measured, leaving the others neglected. But dangers 
foreseen may be guarded against. They give no adequate 
excuse for leaving untried or unused tools that will prove 
of value by demonstrating some part of the progress we 
are making. JOHN IHLDER 


he Other Side of Military Training 


By John D. Kenderdine 


military procedure can hope to survive. Quaker training 
and pacifist convictions are all very well, but they are too 
academic to stand up under a situation like that. Then 
there are A— and C—, very dear friends. A— got a 
bullet through the forehead when he made a frontal at- 
tack on a machine gun nest; C— attacked a machine gun 
nest five times and was mortally wounded on the fifth at- 
tempt. Splendid men, both; the very salt of the earth. 
But machine gun nests are not taken by frontal infantry 
attack and a system of military training such as we now have 
might have prevented the tactical situations which sent these 
men to their deaths. 

The signers of Winthrop D. Lane’s pamphlet (Military 
Training in Schools and Colleges of the United States—see 
The Survey of December 15, 1925) would have produced 
a more convincing document had they not selected as its 
author a man who evidently closed his eyes to the spirit 
of military training as it actually exists, except in isolated 
instances, among those who are practising it. Mr. Lane 
admits (page 20) that his study is not exhaustive, and I 
freely admit that this reply is by no means exhaustive. Would 
it not be well, therefore, to have an exhaustive study made, 
by a neutral investigator who will present the facts—all 
the facts—leaving their interpretation to the readers? 

There are numerous places in Mr. Lane’s pamphlet where 
his prejudice has gotten the better of his intelligence: 
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First: He says (page 5) that the purpose of military 
training in the schools and colleges is to make soldiers. Not 
at all. The purpose is to provide material from which sol- 
diers can be made in an emergency. Surely a course in first 
aid would not make doctors, but only material from which 
doctors could be made. 


Second: “It is training these boys to think in terms of 
war purposes and military spirits’ (page 7). No more 
than a course in first aid trains a boy to think in terms of 
accidents and blood. From Mr. Lane one gets the picture 
of hardboiled, swash-buckling militarism rampaging through 
the schools and the R. O. T. C. From personal observation 
as an instructor in military training I believe that is a picture. 


Third: ‘Here, as in the regular army, the War Depart- 
ment does not care to waste time on any but the physically 
fit” (page 9). Nor would an instructor in first aid care 
to waste time training boys who were physically unfit to 
bandage an arm or carry a stretcher. Is not fitness, indeed, 
a standard of education today? What college, other than 
those designed for the purpose, cares to waste its time on 
the mentally unfit? 


Fourth: Mr. Lane questions the statement that ‘““The 
purpose [of military training] is to develop them [the boys] 
physically, mentally and morally.” Anyone who has been 
an instructor in a C. M. T. C. camp and has seen ‘the 
training in actual operation, knows that it does just that. 
Take citizenship, for example. Mr. Lane quarrels with the 
War Department for emphasizing citizenship in adveritising 
the training courses. On the camp schedule citizenship had 
only one period a day, it is true, but that period was packed 
full of sound advice from business men, professional men, 
school teachers, men who, in civilian life, contribute meas- 
ureably to the human welfare, men whom you respect and 
admire—when they are out of uniform. Advice is given 
the student on his rights and duties as a citizen, his re- 
sponsibility to the community, his right to free speech 
(yes, of course!)—such talks as are given at approved boys 
camps. 

But citizenship went much further than the schedule. The 
boys were taught team work, wholesome respect for their 
fellows, personal hygiene and kindred subjects. Those sub- 
jects were not confined to the period on citizenship; they 
pervaded the daily life of the camp. 


UT these, and a dozen other points to which a reply 

is precluded because of space, are incidental to what 
the argument of the pamphlet was probably intended to be; 
namely, that boys are being compelled to take military train- 
ing in certain of our schools and colleges. If Mr. Lane had 
stuck to that argument he would have strengthened his 
case, for then it is a question not of military training but 
of compulsory education. . 

Whether or not certain subjects should be required in 
the curricula of certain colleges and schools is, as Morris 
Perlmutter would say, something else again. If you be- 
lieve in compulsory education, military science is as appro- 
priate as, say, higher mathematics. Geometry may contri- 
bute to the fullness of your life for a few years; it will 
help you survey your farm (or get the firing range on a 
hostile army). Military science, on the other hand, may 
or may not enrich your life, but it does give you a dog’s 
chance to live through to whatever life holds. Should a 
boy be compelled to study military science when he is tem- 
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peramentally unfitted for it? Probably not, but +4 
should a boy be compelled to study geometry wih | 
hates it, as I did, with a deep loathing. \F 

One gets the impression from Mr. Lane’s pamphle|h 
the War Department is some terrible tyrant forcing h ¥ 
on the innocent youth of the country. Out of thir) 9 
pages, one must read to page 20 to learn that the * ig 
government “does not officially require any school to 
the military training that it offers compulsory on indy | 
students.” Neither officially nor unofficially does the | | 
Department require military training. The compuls) 
on the part of the state or the institution. If you yl is 
that Tennessee has the right to require a literal inter jt 
tion of the Bible in her schools (though you may — 
evolutionist) must you not grant that Tennessee, and } 
and Utah and every other state has the right to ri 
military training if the people of the state wish it? ih 
don’t believe in such power for a state, then you are i 
properly opposed to the present system of military tra 
But let’s, at least, clarify the issue. 

Mr. Lane has no use for the methods used in adver } 
military training courses and conducting the classes. J} 
no doubt that many mistakes have been made and the| 
advertising sometimes has been objectionable. But I 
known some of the best social agencies to make mil 
and I have, in my own work, used advertising nem! 


ae 
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training. 

Mr. Lane inquires dramatically (page 6) where the 
Department will stop, and quotes General Pershing as 4 
ing that “The time is not far distant when instead of *| 
ing 35,000 young men we will be training 100,000.” 
body who has read the National Defense Act (one, at > 
of the signers of the pamphlet admitted that he hac | 
read this act!) will have little fear of our becom’nug a_ | 
tarized people. 

The War Department has issued a statement, quot# 
The Survey for January 1, 1926, to the effect that it “s) 
squarely in favor of military training for the greatest } 
sible number of students considering the available persa \§ 
funds and equipment.’ ‘The italics are mine, the poin’ 
ing that with the present funds, personnel and equip» 
very little can be done for military training. As fom 
future, it is difficult to imagine the War Department }) 
over-supplied with funds, nor would such a conditio 
desirable. All we want, those of us who take our co/ 
tutional obligations seriously, is that the War Depart% 
be granted the funds with which to live up to the Nat 
Defense Act of 1920; no more, no less. ‘That, I bel, 
is what the War Department also wants. The die- 
pacifists should fall to their knees and give thanks for 
National Defense Act of 1920. It saved them from) 
militarists and it is significant that when, for the first 
since the Revolution, we have a definite military policy, . 
policy is based on the minimum requirements to protect 
country against attack. With such a policy and wi’, 
vision that goes further than the Palisades it is silly to t 
of this country becoming as Germany was before the ~ 
That is the goal Mr. Lane holds out for us, but it dow 
fit the American mind. 

There has been some publicity recently about students: 
jecting to military training. Unfortunately the opinion 
those who believe in the present system does not make nw 
and is therefore little heard of. (Continued on page 5) 
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Framed 
By Joseph K. Hart 


vawrence Lynch yesterday took his first day off from work 
fty years. Year in, year out, since he was twenty-six, he 
driven a grain and feed truck. He helped out as a night 
chman, too, so he got no holidays. But yesterday was a 

day off without responsibilities of any sort. Lawrence 
ch got up early to miss none of it. He came down to the 
dle and loafed around all day. Once the grizzled Irishman 


ned and his face took on an almost wistful look. “Gosh,” 
i haa 


aid, “ but I’d like to go for a good long buggy ride! 
Note from the news columns of The New York World, 
December 14, 1925. 


HERE was, of course, no reason why Mr. Lynch 
could not have taken a good long buggy ride— 
except that he could not get away from his job. 
True, he had a day off, but what has that to 
with getting away? The working-man is framed in his 
. So are we all framed by the things we do. Our emo- 
s are framed by our family and neighborhood living; 
minds are framed by our schooling; our habits and 
ls are framed by our jobs, or our lack of jobs. Every- 
g we have done, or do, becomes a part of the frame. 
what we have done over a period of years has been 
rely, crampingly repetitive, we eventually find ourselves 
ffectively framed as is any of our ancestors hanging on 
walls. We retain about as much capacity for the un- 
al as they possess; as much freedom of emotion; as much 
of living; as much ability to escape from our frames. 
ime itself becomes a frame, too: not, perhaps, as it 
ly flows, but as we have cut it up into weeks, and months, 
years; into youth, and maturity, and old age; into 
rs, and shifts, and time off. The days, the hours, the 
ons, the years use us, bend us, deform us, break us. 
become, under the usages of time, our own ancestors, 
med into our backgrounds; and when we have a day off, 
can do nothing but continue to hang around our frames. 
e thing that makes the story of Lawrence Lynch “front 
e stuff” is not its uniqueness, but its universality: he is 
an exaggerated picture of us all! 
he result of all this is, for most of us, acceptance of 


the world as a sort of forlorn picture gallery wherein we 
are to hang for our appointed seasons. But some revolt 
against their frames, at least to the extent of having vain 
dreams and vague wishes. Others go so far as to talk about 
overthrowing the whole picture gallery, breaking up all the 
frames, and releasing all the framed ones into something 
vaguely called “freedom.” Still others think they can see 
a way out along the avenue of “education”—a “different 
kind of education, that frees us, and does not frame us... .” 

Brookwood Labor College has undertaken this latter 
lead. Brookwood students come from many localities, 
from many occupations, but all have their frames pretty 
well in place when they come. They have their own 
habit and custom backgrounds; their own mental patterns; 
their own points of view; their own more or less set 
speeches; their own standard emotions. They talk a great 
deal—out of their frames. They have a good deal of dif- 
ficulty in listening patiently to each other. ‘The percentage 
of uncompleted speeches is very high, here at Brookwood,” 
said one of the members of the community to me. 

Learning the points of view of “labor economics,” “labor 
literature,” and the like has tended to set up other mental 
patterns, more flexible patterns than those they brought to 
the college with them, but still patterns. Out of such learn- 
ing, the college authorities found they were turning out 
more effective leaders for labor groups, trade union officials 
and the like. But the college officials were not quite satisfied 
with such results. They wanted to turn out, not merely 
more effective trade union officials, but more complete human 
beings, in the best sense of the word. Evidently something 
was lacking. What was it? Was the college merely taking 
these young workers out of one frame and putting them 
into another? Out of the occupational, practical frame, and 
into the “new social order” theoretical frame? 

At any rate, it was decided last summer that something 
more revolutionary was needed: the students must be taken 
clean out of their frames, shaken loose from their back- 
grounds, and dug into, in an effort to find out whether they 
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still possessed any inner life of their own, out of which might 
be developed rich and independent human personalities, as 
well as efficient labor leaders. “Self-expression is what they 
need,” said one of the faculty. The suggestion was ac- 
cepted, and a department of dramatics was established, with 
Hazel MacKaye in charge. Work in the new department 
was begun with the new school year. 

The first results of the new departure were presented to 

selected, friendly audience, on Saturday and Sunday, 
December 12 and 13, 1925. The Brookwood Players— 
meaning almost all the students in the college—presented 
three one act plays, as follows: A Dollar, by David Pinsky; 
Peggy, a play of North Carolina tenant farm life, by 
Harold Williamson; and The People, by Susan Glaspell. 
These three plays are nearly enough related to the ex- 
periences of the students to afford them the elementary 
materials of expression. Pinsky’s play was a bit too subtle 
in its emotions—too infused with symbolism. But Peggy 
—with its very primitive setting in human passions—was, 
for all its remoteness from the actual experiences of the 
students, quite within their emotional reach. And The 
People plumped itself down in the midst of the school. 

But, it is not as acting that the performance should be 
discussed; nor even as “dramatics’; but as self-expression. 
Brookwood is not just now concerned with increasing the 
number of actors in the world; nor with furthering “the 
drama.” ‘The college is concerned with the problem of 
increasing the amount of personal self-expression among 
workers, for their own happiness, in the first place, and for 
the sake of what they can do, in their own home communities, 
in the way of increasing self-expression among their friends 
and neighbors. The task is a good deal more difficult than 
appears at first hand. Self-expression is a mysterious thing. 

“Do not these students express themselves too much, 
already? If they can’t wait until another speaker is 
through, what they need is not more self-expression, but a 
good deal less.’’ This is one’s first reaction to the argument 
for more self-expression. But sitting through the perform- 
ance given by the Brookwood Players threw a flood of light 
not only over the situation at the college, but over the 
whole vexed problem of education. When students—or any 
other people—interrupt each other continually, they are 
not expressing themselves. ‘They are repeating phrases out 
of books, or bits of doctrine from their favorite authority, 
or allusions they have picked up: they are using words— 
as a framed ancestor might use them; words that mean 
everything, and that, therefore, mean nothing at all. They 
get red in the face—not with personal emotion, that under- 
stands, but with mass emotions that confuse. Their words 
do not explain, or analyze, or differentiate: they merely 
crush their opponents. 

All this stood out rather clearly in the Brookwood play- 
ing. With the exception of two or three characters, the 
players were not living persons, but animated portraits, with 
their frames still almost completely intact, and uttering 
lines when their turns came. The plays called for under- 
standings, appreciations, defined emotions, most of which 
were at some little distance from the experiences of the 
players. In most cases, it was not possible for the player to 
find his way into the strange land. They came nearest this 
when they were called upon to go back toward primitive 
human emotions—in the North Carolina tenant farm situa- 
tion. But in the other two plays, the emotions were too 
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elusive for the well-patterned minds to follow. The res3,\ 
were gross, mob. emotions. 


at 


The laughter was file 


mechanical, as if laughter were a forgotten art. The v= jain [ll 
of the villain in The Dollar was stage villainy: it’s ag! ray 0 
for a framed mind to be bad as it is to be good, or | sn 
in a novel way. The speeches in The People came cl! il 
being real words, and in two instances, the players -@ path 
alive and expressed themselves through the words © fifeyt 
play; and looking through the vistas revealed by those jie 
characters, one could see the whole human story— (iif (ut 
aspirations, its realizations and its futilities. But, fc ii pette 
most part such things did not happen: the words were r /aifami! 


words to be spoken, and they revealed nothing even rem jis 
touching the speaker’s own personality; they were s° |e 
out of the frame. That is to say, most of the players. -\pipyist 
through the motions of the plays—but no emotion jib 
through them; rather, the emotions hit them with a{ii}ivis 
ternal impact that made the frames rattle, but that wi] 


HE development of self-expression is, of course 
most important clause in the creed of the “new e 
tion.” Has it a place in “labor education”? For “se ij it 
pression”’ opens out into the undiscovered land of indivi 
freedom—where “capitalistic economics” is as likely ¥{ 
encountered as is “labor economics,” and where the stv 
may decide that it is more important to be a human >i 
than it is to be an “effective labor union official.” The 
nothing more revolutionary in modern educational th4 
or practice, than the doctrine of self-expression. Pro (jP’ 
for this reason the doctrine rarely gets beyond the =’ 
of the theoretical. | 

But the development of self-expression will presently“ 
upon Brookwood—and all schools everywhere—fo did 
whether students shall develop standard emotions—-“v" 
emotions” along with their “labor economics” perhaps’ 
whether they shall be jarred loose from their fre 
quickened into individuality, made alive to their “4 
personal emotions, until, eventually, they shall be 
themselves—unframed, independent persons, with cap. 
to analyze and differentiate opinion, and with somet’ 
fine and real of their own to express. When they ~ 
escaped from group opinion and mass emotion into ger’ 
personal self-respect, they will have more respect for ot #* 
and the percentage of completed sentences will rise. Hg 

But, teachers everywhere face this same difficulty. ‘fim 
course, nothing frames and stills a person like his job. 
sociations have been formed to study and promote educa 
for work. That sort of thing seems a minor matter, fr 
ever, until we have become more conscious of the educa’ 
that comes to us, willy-nilly, from our work—the frar: 
from which there is, for most of us, no escape short of 
grave. But schooling helps enormously in this same di) 
tion. Teachers must have frames—into which to fit t~ 
pupils: a perfectly framed pupil is the proudest produgl 
the school on graduation day. Bris; 

From all this framing and patterning, whether of @ 
home, the neighborhood, the job or the school, “self-exp? 
sion” takes an appeal—to the undiscovered selves of : 
children. Brookwood is hearing the appeal—with disreg 
of the ultimate consequences. Education, generally, ‘@,. 
some day follow in the same direction, because a world! 
personal selves is the only sort of a world that can 
justified on any theory of democracy. 
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| The Framework of the State 
IR "ers sn ich of the government of New 


York state, which has been under active discussion 
since the Constitutional Convention of 1915, is soon 
"o be a reality. A constitutional amendment approved by the 


e hereafter created, and in general establishes the cabinet 
stem with centralization of responsibility in the governor. 
e assignment of the various state activities to the twenty 


). Hughes to draft a legislative program. This commission 
4; now actively at work. 
An important element for the effective operation of the 


The two-year term for governor re- 
thains, although the Reconstruction Commission and other 


hent heads, every two years is far from anybody’s idea of 
overnmental efficiency, and the four-year term seems so 
ssential to the cabinet system that it will doubtless be an 
ssue of major importance this winter. 

Although one-man control of state departments with the 
epartment heads appointed by the governor for terms co- 
erminous with his is probably the general intent of the re- 
tganization amendment, there is one specific exception in 


ersity of the State of New York.” From this, it seems 
ear, and competent legal opinion supports the view, that 
here is nothing to prevent the legislature if it so desires 
yrom defining the heads of other state departments as com- 
pissions or boards. 

The choice as between a single commissioner, a small 
yMmission, and a board, may be made in each instance with 
ll consideration of the nature of the work of the depart- 
hent concerned. ‘This is highly desirable since the appli- 
| ation of any one cut and dried system would be likely to 
hicrifice needlessly effective administrative procedures which 
ave been developed by various departments, and which have 
frown out of their particular needs and activities. Efforts 
fhould be made, therefore, to realize fully the benefits of 
ordination, but without casting aside any valuable agen- 
es which have been shaped by actual experience and in 
ractice have admittedly worked well. 

The question of the relative desirability of one-man or 
bmmission control arises particularly in connection with the 
ental Hygiene and Charities Departments. It is the same 
Muestion of social welfare administration which has been an 
sue in so many states, and which has usually aligned stu- 
ents of governmental efficiency on one side, in favor of one- 
an control from an a priori or theoretical standpoint; and 
cial workers on the other side, in favor of commission 
pntrol, in the light of actual experience with various sys- 
ms. 
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To have the direction of such departments as audit and 
control, taxation and finance, public works, conservation, 
and others which are concerned largely with business ad- 
ministration and material things under the direction of a 
single administrator appointed by the governor and chang- 
ing with each new administration may well be in the in- 
terest of efficient government. On the contrary, to make 
subject to direct political appointment, and to change pos- 
sibly every four years, the administrative heads of depart- 
ments intimately dealing with the lives of thousands of hu- 
man beings—50,000 in the case of the Mental Hygiene 
Department—with the abrupt changes in policies and pro- 
gram which might be involved, would seem to be a proce- 
dure of very dubious value. 

The care of the insane in New York has’ been under a 
commission of three members ever since the state took over 
full responsibility for this class of persons thirty-five years 
ago. The qualifications of the commission members have 
been unchanged during that time: a medical member with 
experience in the treatment of the insane, a lawyer, and a 
reputable citizen of unspecified calling. Any one of the 
three may be elected chairman of the commission, but in 
practice the medical member has almost invariably been 
chosen. The medical member of the commission is appointed 
by the governor for an indefinite term during good be- 
havior, assuring a continuous policy of development in the 
state hospital system. The present medical commissioner, 
who is also chairman of the commission, was appointed by 
a Republican governor and has continued in office through 
the subsequent Democratic administrations. ‘The other two 
members of the commission are appointed for terms of six 
vears each. In all the thirty-five years during which the 
commission has directed the affairs of the state hospitals, 
these institutions have been well administered, without 
scandal, have been subject to no sudden and arbitrary 
changes of policy, have been kept out of politics, have had 
progressive, intelligent direction in line with the latest de- 
velopments in the field of psychiatry, and at the same time 
have been conducted with extraordinary business efficiency 
and economy. 

In contrast is the experience of Illinois, where one-man 
control is notably exemplified. A careful valuation of the 
Illinois system, which was inaugurated in 1917, was made 
in 1920 for the State Charities Aid Association by Henry 
C. Wright, and brought up-to-date in the light of subsequent 
developments in 1922. Under the administration of Gov- 
ernor Lowden, who had been responsible for its organiza- 
tion, the new plan worked well as any new plan is rather 
likely to do during its first few years. A business man of 
wide experience served as director of the department and 
gave a good administration, having competent experts to 
head the institutions and departments under him. With 
the arrival in 1921, however, of the new administration 
under Governor Len Small, of the same political party as 
Governor Lowden but of a different branch, an immediate 
change in the head of the Department of Public Welfare 
was made, and with the change in director, 50 per cent of 
the heads of the state hospitals were changed also, the new 
heads being persons without special experience in the treat- 
ment of mental diseases, and lacking other qualifications for 
their positions. Also the expert heads of four other state 
institutions were replaced by men with no special training 
or qualifications. To quote from the foreword to Mr. Wright’s 
study of the Illinois situation: (Continued on page 519) 


HOUSANDS for relief. How much for edu- 

cation? Or at least so it looks to one who 

reads daily the appealing headlines with which 

the New York Times advertises the plight of 
the hundred neediest cases. ‘That appeal taps a strong cur- 
rent of holiday emotion; this year the fund has passed the 
quarter million mark and several thousand persons will 
benefit by help administered through the social agencies 
which present and certify the cases. But how about the 
people who gave their dimes or dollars? 

It seems fair to argue that in large part they are not 
regular supporters of social agencies. They come in on 
the wave of Christmas goodwill just as some families make 
Christmas or Easter the occasion of their annual appear- 
ance at church. The value and sincerity of such an emo- 
tional response is not to be questioned—but when all is 
said and done it is an emotional response. They have had 
the thrill of giving their dollar to sick Mr. N. or widowed 
Mrs. A., reaping a glow of virtue with no trouble or re- 
sponsibility for themselves. 

Such a method as that of New York, which turns the 
emotional resources of Christmas to grist for the established 
and authoritative social work mill, is a tremendous advance 
on the older system of the mass dinner, the haphazard hand- 
ing out of baskets, or the vicarious and pauperizing pleas- 
ures of shedding amateur aid in person. It would measure 
up to the fifteen Christmas points worked out by John 
Nelpolder for the Community Welfare Association of 
Springfield, Mass., to meet conditions prevailing “in a high- 
grade community.” There is every reason to believe that 
the money, administered by experts, will go far to alleviate 
suffering and prevent even deeper distress. It is all right 
as far as it goes, but couldn’t it go further? 

Distress and suffering do not appear spontaneously. They 
need not even be considered an inevitable perennial. One 
of the organizations cooperating in the New York appeal, 
the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
issued only a few days ago its conviction, based on actual 
study, that more had been done in the past twenty years to 
prevent and control poverty and dependency in New York 
city than in its whole previous history. We are making 
headway—slow, indeed, but certain. The public health 
movement had lopped off one section of the load of poverty; 
public aid to widows and to the victims of industrial acci- 
dent, save many other families from reaching the breaking 
point. The knotty question of old age dependency is being 
studied in a fashion which justifies hope. 

But the intricate and difficult path of progress requires 
thought as well as generous impulses. Could not Christmas 
generally be made an occasion when the better circumstanced 
give a little thought as well as money to the social illnesses 
to which they themselves are comparatively immune? Why 
not analyze those hundred neediest cases and get across 
simply and clearly to every donor and every reader what 
lay behind the breakdown—scanty wages, cramped and un- 
lighted houses, mischance or improvidence? To get under- 
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standing for the causes of family breakdown, sharpened | tf 
that feeling of neighborliness which assaults the most crv) | (9 
at Christmas time, would multiply the value of the giv | 
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ACTS, in the patient, precise laboratory sense of ex:) 

knowledge, have for some time been accepted as the | 
sential source material for scientific theory. This same a‘, 
tude is now shifting the emphasis of the social sciences fri’ 
the elaboration of “laws” and pure theory to the more d#’ 
cult and laborious job of fact finding. Nothing could mi’ 
effectively illustrate this changed viewpoint than the recy 
series of national conferences, including the meetings of * 
American Economic Association, the American Statisti 
Association, the American Farm Economic Association, | 
Americar. Association for Labor Legislation, the Americ | 
Association of University Instructors in Accounting, %| 
American Sociological Society and the American Politi: 
Science Association held in New York between Christre 
and New Year. 

A healthy reluctance to generalize, a cautious refusal | 
go beyond the limits of reliable investigation, a challem| 
of unsupported theory, marked the discussions that follow: 
each paper. The heads of the labor bureaus of two lax} 
industrial states, for instance, refused to compare their ac’) 
dent prevention figures “until we get better exposure si iy 
tistics.” A noted statistician urged not only the collecti | 
of statistical evidence, but its careful and intelligent arran | i 
ment and use. A nationally known teacher of econom {§ iin 
pointed out at length that the social sciences cannot hope ‘# 
solve the problems within their field with the success th # 
has rewarded the material sciences until they are willing -# 
develop a comparable spirit and technique of patient, ex: 
investigation. “That the economists and sociologists are al 
to this necessity is reason to hope that in the field of t\| 
social sciences, in problems of community and individv' 
maladjustment, we may achieve as much success as has * 
warded material science in the prevention and cure of disea’’ 

There were not many social workers in evidence at t 
sociological and statistical sessions at which facts of func) ® 
mental import for social work were being discussed. B 
at a luncheon under the auspices of the National Comm 
nity Center Association the headworker of Greenwi’’ 
House struck a note which should resound loud and cle: 
no less at social work than social science gatherings. “Li 
us be sceptical,” she said. ‘“‘Let us speak what we think aij 
feel, and not what we think is expected of us at a confe 
ence.” The meeting over which she presided caught thi 
spirit to such an extent that it was able to hear a socii 
scientist define a gang as a phenomenon of the city’s “i 4 
terstitial areas” without blinking and swing promptly bay 
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to a straight-from-the-shoulder discussion of boys as boys. 
More scepticism and less terminology is a first-rate formula 
for those who are up to their elbows in the practical applica- 
sion of the scientists’ facts. 


HE final chapter in the story of the Ku Klux Klan’s 
effort to defeat and then to unseat Ben B. Lindsey as 
judge of the Denver Juvenile Court has been written, with 
Judge Lindsey firmly in possession. After the suit brought 
by the defeated candidate and another citizen to declare the 
lofice vacant had been decided in Judge Lindsey’s favor by 
the district court the candidate, Royal R. Graham, com- 
mitted suicide (see The Survey, June 1 and Nov. 1, 1925). 
The case was nevertheless appealed to the supreme court 
by the surviving plaintiff, who later, however, moved for 
‘its dismissal. Over the protest of attorney engaged by the 
Ku Klux Klan this motion was on December 21 granted 
by the supreme court and the case dismissed. “In a recent 
court action against the former Grand Dragon,” Judge 
indsey writes, “brought by the attorneys for my Klan 
Opponent to obtain payment of their fees in this contest, 
that official testified on oath that the fight against me had 
been engineered and paid for on orders from the Imperial 
‘Klan headquarters at Atlanta, Georgia.” 


ROM California comes an illustrative instance of the 
value of statistics as an aid to social diagnosis, for which 


he Jewish Committee for Personal Service in State Insti- 
yitutions compiled the records for its third annual report, it 
vas discovered that 155 Jewish inmates had been committed 
to state hospitals for the insane from San Francisco, while 
only 84 had gone from Los Angeles. The committee asked 
Dr. Samuel Kohs, executive director of the Oakland Jewish 
Federation, to try to account for the discrepancy. Considered 
in relation to the Jewish population of the two communities, 
the difference was less striking than the crude totals suggest- 
Jed, but still substantial. Dr. Kohs concluded that in the 
southern part of the state either the mentally ill are at large 
im greater numbers than is to their best interests, or that com- 
itment is more difficult than in the North or that other 
forms of care and treatment are being provided. But 
hich? Watching its records closely the Committee de- 
ided that while a certain number of facts could be found 


cent of the persons referred to her through the courts had 
had to be committed to the state hospitals. These were 
Achronic cases for whom nothing but custodial care can be 


if 
economy, and certainly with happy result of sparing them 
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a severe social handicap. In this case the statistical clue led 
to the discovery of an effective piece of social organization 
and practice: other California counties can measure them- 
selves against the record of Los Angeles to see whether 
their work for the mentally ill is more or less adequate. Only 
by the adoption of some such standardized and indisputable 
basis of discussion as the various kinds of social morbidity 
rates for which Dr. Emerson argues, can a community see 
its problems and test the efficacy of its solutions. 


OT so long ago the girl who preferred a job to 

“society” or “helping mother” between school and 
marriage was viewed askance. Today, by preference or 
necessity, an increasing number of women of all economic 
levels are trying to work out a combination of matrimony 
with wage-earning or professional careers. “The industrial, 
domestic and social readjustment that this situation calls for 
offers a problem that is cheering or disturbing, according to 
one’s point of view, but that certainly is engrossing the 
attention of an impressive number of agencies. 

A national conference on women in industry is to be held 
in Washington, January 18 to 21, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. In en- 
dorsing the conference, Secretary of Labor James J. Davis 
stresses the fact that in the last ten years the number of 
married women in manufacturing and mechanical industries 
has increased 41 per cent, and in trade 88 per cent. “It is 
impossible to separate entirely the problems of motherhood 
from the conditions under which women are employed,” 
he remarks. ‘There is nothing more important in our 
civilization, and every thinking American must realize this 
situation.” ‘The conference will be made up of representa- 
tives of about fifty organizations, including various labor 
groups, the Y. W. C. A., American Red Cross, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, National Woman’s Party, Parent 
Teachers Association, National Council of Jewish Women, 
W.C.T.U., National Association of Colored Women, 
and the D. A. R. 

In her annual report, Mary Anderson, director of the 
Women’s Bureau, emphasizes the need of a special appro- 
priation to carry out an extensive study of “the problem of 
the married woman who works.” This problem, “and 
especially of the mother who works, linked so closely as 
it is with the welfare of the home and the family, is natural- 
ly one of the most vital as well as one of the most complex 
problems before the country today,” is Miss Anderson’s 
view. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs approaches 
the question from another angle. Mrs. John D. Sherman, 
federation president, believes that ‘‘the American home- 
maker is restless” because “she wants relief from drudgery 
and wants the world to recognize homemaking as a profes- 
sion.” The women’s clubs are preparing to ask Congress 
for recognition of the profession of homemaking in the next 
census. “The General Federation is also making a nation- 
wide survey of home conditions, in a campaign to improve 
American homes, and, presumably, make American women 
more willing to remain in them. 

The Ontario Minimum Wage Board, which has been in 
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existence four years, and “has now issued orders covering 
nearly the whole field of female labor outside the home, 
save for a few trades of an exceptional type,” announces 
that it “will shortly give attention to the problem of female 
home work, a problem which, it is said, no board on this 
continent has yet attempted to solve, though it is one of 
great importance for wage-working women.” 

Perhaps there is a limit to the problems which any “board 
on this continent” can hope to solve. 


“c HE Government ought always to be alert on the 

side of the humanities,” said the President in the brief 
section of his annual message headed Mothers Aid. “It 
ought to encourage provisions for economic justice for the 
defenseless. It ought to extend its relief through its na- 
tional and local agencies, as may be appropriate in each 
case, to the suffering and the needy. It ought to be charit- 
able.” 

Starting from that text Mr. Coolidge urges consideration 
for “a law in aid of motherhood” in the District of Colum- 
bia, “which will hereafter be a model for all parts of the 
Union.” Apparently he refers to measures to establish a 
mothers’ pension act now before Congress. Without at all 
disparaging this recommendation, it should be pointed out 
that governmental alertness on the side of humanities should 
not stop there. It is at once more charitable, more economi- 
cal, more sensible to prevent destitution, dependency and 
sickness than to attempt to salvage human wreckage. Yet 
the thirteenth annual report of the Children’s Bureau, just 
issued, and the national budget, made public the day after 
the President’s message, show the narrowing limits to which 
one of the most constructive pieces of federal social work in 
aid of motherhood is held. 

This year’s appropriation for the Children’s Bureau is 
smaller by $12,000 than last; there is a further cut of 
$19,000 in the 1927 estimates approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget. The estimated government dollar for 1926-7 
gives 10.52 cents to the Veterants’ Bureau; 9.55 to the 
Navy; 9.94 to the War Department, including the Panama 
Canal; while the other departments, also in cents, stand: 
Agriculture, 4.33; Commerce, 0.86; Interior, 7.66; Justice, 
0.70; Post Office (the deficiency of its revenues) 0.71; 
State, 0.47; and Labor, 0.25. 

In other words the many urgent pieces of work and 
study carried on in the Department of Labor must be 
financed on one four-hundredth of the government’s budget, 
while the Veterans Bureau and the War and Navy De- 
partments together draw nearly a third of that budget. 
The comparison even with the Department .of Agriculture, 
which has four and a third cents to the quarter cent for 
Labor, would be startling if year after year we were not 
compelled to recognize this strange indifference to children 
as a national crop. 

Merely to glance through the pages of the Children’s 
Bureau report issued recently is to see the ranks of those 
who depend on some branch of its work for public under- 
standing of their needs. There are hundreds of thousands 
of babies and tens of thousands of mothers reached through 
the services supported jointly by state and federal funds 
under the Sheppard-Towner Act, administered by the Bu- 
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reau; there are studies and investigations on behalf of Pi 


children and well; of babies born out of wedlock ; child) jpn P 


children a street trades, on farms and in the shucking she, 
of oyster canneries in southern states, where conditions we. 
found to be practically unchanged since a federal study jf: 
1918 despite the improvement in child labor laws in @ ime 
of the states under investigation. 

Many compelling requests for investigation and coun) 
just go unanswered because of the limitations of the 
reau’s resources. In the light of the prevailing discussi 
of lawlessness and crime, one of the most appealing of the 
is for research in the prevention of sex delinquency amo» {f 
young people and in the care of those who become del 4 
quent. A year ago the Bureau announced its hope tlie] 
funds would be forthcoming to finance such a study, =f 
quested by several groups, for which it has ample authorit® | : 
None the less the present crisis, in which such data wou | 
be invaluable, finds it still waiting. le 


(the 
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OME acceptable plan of economic relief for the Ame | 
ican farmer has become necessary in the view not on} | 

of the farmers themselves but of those who are intereste | 
in business prosperity and those interested primarily in soci. } 
welfare; incidentally also of those who desire an endors) 
ment of the present administration at the next general ele } 
tion. Out of the resultant clamor of conferences, oratoy, 
and “calm discussion” certain probable lines of action by pit 
gin to emerge. 
President Coolidge, in his address before the Americay | 
Farm Bureau and in his message to Congress, suggests | 
farm relief program. He proposes “actively and energeticar | Me 0 
ly to assist the farmers to promote their welfare throug’ ng J 
cooperative marketing.”’ ‘I’o accomplish this the Pesii@i | pe 


and intermediate credit banks which have now “put ov | 
loans at moderate rates to about 350,000 farmers,” and ay 
increase in the facilities of the general banking system. 
of these agencies need to give more attention to farm 
needs. They should be equipped to supply not onl, ae 
credit but sound business advice and the farmers to a muc thn 
better extent should learn to use all these facilities.” ie | 


movement, with the advice of the mane of je | Rot 
ture” under which, as President Coolidge interprets it, Tee Co 


the farmers would have the active and energetic assistance) } 
of the government in meeting the problem of surplus produc. 
tion. ‘Through consultation; and conference the best exper 
of the country would be employed as the needs require, an 
methods of storage, credit and marketing would be devised 
The agencies created would have at their disposal the activ 
cooperation of the great organizations of the Departments o 
Agriculture, Commerce and federal banking. Their repre. 
sentatives at home and abroad would be engaged in locating 
and supplying domestic and foreign markets. The fundamenta ” Kone 
soundness of this proposal rests on the principle that it 18h, ( 
helping the farmer to help himself. : L 
5 P10 


This very general statement embodies many of the feas Ly 
tures for which the Granges and similar farmer organiza, 
tions agitated ten and twenty years ago. The fact that ld 
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hiservative political leaders are willing to embody them 
| a party program now is evidence of the seriousness of the 
sent agricultural situation. So real is the emergency how- 

r that the farmers as a whole are not satisfied with the 


the view of the administration, any solution based on 

i direct government price fixing, or price fixing through 

buying and selling of farm products by the government 
uld be ‘“‘a dangerous undertaking.” 


Jitimately [says the President] it would end the independ- 
e which the farmers of this country enjoy as a result of 
turies of struggle and prevent the exercise of their own 
lgment and control in cultivating their land and marketing 
ir produce. 
he rural insurgents come back at the Republican tariff 
something which protects industry at the expense of agri- 
ture. With corn down forty cents a bushel this year, 
President’s remarks to the Farm Bureau about duties 
vied solely to protect the farmer’ were accepted with 
e hesitation by the press of the Middle West. 
§Possibly as a result of the expressions of dissatisfaction 
fth the administration program, as outlined at Chicago, 
fesident Coolidge, a fortnight later, made it known that 
2 administration would approve a bill creating a com- 
ssion to dispose of agricultural surpluses, provided that 
© measure has no price fixing feature and does not re- 
ire the government to market surplus crops. By what 
pans such a commission would, under these limitations, 
ispose of agricultural surpluses’ has not been described. 
during January, a series of conferences between the Presi- 
t and his advisers will endeavor to harmonize the various 
fograms suggested for farm relief. At the same time, 
agricultural committees of both the House and the 
nate will begin hearings for the benefit of numerous farm 
l-anizations. 
The type of farm relief which President Coolidge de- 
unced as “class legislation” in his Chicago address, has 
en brought up this session of Congress by Senator 
endrik Shipstead, Minnesota Farmer-Laborite. Senator 
ipstead’s proposal is a bill which would create a govern- 
pnt commission to fix prices for farm products. Its sponsors 
int to the fixing of railroad rates by the Interstate Com- 
erce Commission by way of analogy. 
I am opposed to price-fixing as a governmental principle 
enator Shipstead is quoted as saying in a recent newspaper 
erview], but the administration has seen fit to protect the 
ice of manufactured products by the tariff. Big combines, 
e steel manufacturers, are allowed to set their own prices. 
e prices of electricity, telephone, street car rates—all are 
ed by government authorities. As long as this system 
mtinues I say the farmer should. have the same advantage 
the manufacturers. He can’t fix his own prices. - 
Some modification of the McNary-Haugen bill before the 
st Congress will undoubtedly be introduced into the pres- 
t session with the hope, not too securely based, of provid- 
a compromise between the administration and the 
armer-radical” positions. The senator from Oregon 
ould attack the basic problem of distribution by establish- 
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ing a “ratio price’ for certain agricultural products, and 
setting up machinery for government purchase and export 
of surplus production of these commodities. “The ratio price 
of the basic agricultural commodities selected (wheat, flour, 
rice, corn, wool, cattle, sheep, swine) would bear the same 
relation to the pre-war price as the current all-commodities 
price average bears to the pre-war all-commodities price 
average. It is proposed that this export corporation, with a 
capital of $200,000,000 shall have “all the powers of a 
private corporation to perform all the necessary functions 
involved in handling, marketing, processing, buying and sell- 
ing of the basic agricultural commodities.” Substitutes for 
the McNary-Haugen bill were offered in the last session by 
Senator Norris of Nebraska and by Representative Voigt of 
Wisconsin. 

Beneath all this political-economic argument is a growing 
unrest based on the hardships, the discouragement and the 
consciousness of injustice borne by the American farmer. 
The numerous farm organizations continue to clamor for 
action, as against speeches and committee hearings. “The 
farmer is becoming increasingly articulate in his demand 
for “legislation that will stabilize and protect agriculture 
at least in the same degree that labor and industry have 
been protected.” 


HE next great social conflict will not be between labor 

and capital but rather between city and country. This 
is the prophecy of a United States Senator who has been 
observing Europe. What are the symptoms? They may 
be best discerned in such countries as Germany where for 
months the economic problem was reduced to its elemental 
proportions. With German manufacturing industries prac- 
tically at a standstill and the official blockade ended, Ger- 
many resumed its functioning as an economic unit. One 
impelling task stood starkly before the nation, namely to 
supply food to a population already partially starved. The 
farmers were capable of supplying a large portion of the 
necessary food, but who was to pay them for their labors? 
The people who needed food most had no money, or if they 
had, it was not likely to be worth accepting. Urban dwell- 
ers accused farmers of hoarding food and farmers deeply 
resented official and non-official requisitionings. ‘The crisis 
passed without serious trouble and German industries are 
once more well along the road of recovery. Farming, how- 
ever, has not recovered; it is the one German business which 
is so inadequately financed that it cannot go on without 
emergency credit facilities. In the meantime, the resent- 
ment which the farmers have stored up against the city 
remains. It represents, according to the senator, a deeper 
and wider social schism than any which he encountered in 
all of Europe. 

The state of New Jersey has elected a Democratic goy- 
ernor. His opponent received a majority of votes in eighteen 
counties but the vote of three urban counties was sufficient 
to defeat him. These same voters gave President Coolidge 
an enormous majority one year ago. When they vote as 
citizens of the nation, they appear to vote as Republicans 
or Democrats, but when they in turn vote as citizens of the 
commonwealth of New Jersey, they divide into rural and 
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urban partisans. Likewise, the state of New York asks a 
referendum on four important constitutional amendments, 
and the vote is clearly along lines of rural-urban division. 
But these are unconvincing illustrations. The population of 
the United States is exceptionally mobile and tends to be- 
come more so; the farmer of to-day may be a factory 
worker tomorrow. The lines of an encompassing rural- 
urban conflict would be drawn only when organized city 
consumers confront organized agricultural producers with 
mutually exclusive demands. The potentialities of such an 
impasse are difficult to envisage. Its tension would reach 
to the foundations of our whole economic system. 


O a mere mother it must be appalling as well as in- 

spiring to realize that it takes research in anthro- 
pology, nutrition, pediatrics, psychology and psychiatry to 
chart that seemingly natural thing—child development. Such 
are the fields represented by the research workers in child 
development recently called together by the new committee 
on child development of the National Research Council. 
Under the chairmanship of Bird T. Baldwin of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, there came together twenty-eight of these 
workers, representing nearly a score of schools, colleges and 
universities. As a result of the conference, they resolved 
themselves into five committees to study animal development 
in relation to child development; the physical growth, the 
nutrition, the medical care, the psychology and the mental 
hygiene of the young child; and the literature of research 
in all these fields. Strangely enough, such a program deals 
with data which, in scientific form, were relatively unknown 
before the opening of this century. Yet in them lies much 
of the world’s hope of making itself over. 


NEW publication, called Industrial Psychology and 

further defined as The Journal of Human Engineer- 
ing, has made its appearance in that hopeful new field border- 
ing both economics and psychology, where so many indus- 
trial problems are being dealt with through increased efh- 
ciency of both labor and management. Donald Laird, di- 
rector of the psychological laboratory of Colgate University, 
is managing editor. Its editorial board includes a distin- 
guished group of American economists and psychologists 
and successful industrial managers and also several English, 
French and German leaders in the same field. In the first 
(January) number there are competent discussions of In- 
dustrial Dissatisfaction, Control of Output in Offices, Hand- 
ling Men Through Their Self-interest and Eyesight in 
Industry. 

There are, of course, two obvious dangers confronting 
such a journal. Management is always much more articulate 
than labor, and it is easy to fall into the habit of represent- 
ing only the point of view which is so easily obtained and 
so clearly expressed. Also, such a magazine could, without 
difficulty, fill its pages with detailed descriptions of isolated 
management programs, which, standing alone and without 
adequate interpretation, lack either general interest or gen- 
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eral application. If this promising young magazine | 


avoid these twin dangers and, under the guidance oF | 
unusually capable editorial board, afford a genuine clea | 
house for fresh facts, eae and theories in indus) 
psychology, its possibilities for interest and usefulness 
almot unlimited. 


HE Harlem Number of The Survey last spring - j 
dedicated to the belief that the Negro had become © 
scious, or was becoming conscious, of a culture of his 
out of which creative expression might be expected to «}f 
tribute richly to the general patterns of American life. M 
and more, the outcroppings of experience and feeling wl’) 
confirm this belief are being recognized publicly. T}'" 
Negro magazines, Opportunity and The Crisis, have & 
held belles-lettres contests which have elicited distinguis) } “” 
work in both prose and verse. Now come the Harr}' 
Foundation awards, which seek to extend recognition 0» 
more spectacular scale and a broader basis to Negro achie'}i! 
ment in all fields. pap y autor 
During 1926 seven first awards of $400 each and 
second awards of $100 each are offered by the Foundat)}: | 
to Negroes who excel in literature, music, art, indus} 
science, education and religion, and an eighth grant of $ 
is to be given the person—white or colored—who is 
judged to have made during the year of the award “ 
greatest contribution toward improving the relations ays m 
tween white and Negro people in America.” 


DP Penical 
Oy pd bel 
plications and recommendations may be made for the curre)}s 
year up to June 1, 1926. 


VEN more spectacular than the political volte-fa)) 
which put proportional representation and the coune}|,; 
manager type of government into Cleveland two years ag} 
making it the largest city in the country to accept this for} 
of administration, is the revolution which has just be 
accomplished in Cincinnati. Here a long and deeply | 
trenched Republican machine has been ousted, a E it 
mayor government has been installed, and to cap the climé| 
the insurgent lawyer who led the fight, single-handed 
first and against enormous odds, to give the city a responsit,, 
and progressive government has been elected mayor. Mu}. 
ray Seasongood, this mayor, is one of six candidates electe iit 
to the city council—which numbers nine—with the suppo 
of the Charter Committee and the body of voters who wel 
finally and thoroughly aroused to the need of change. 
In common with other Ohio cities Cincinnati is hamper 
by constitutional restrictions on municipal finance whic) 
may limit sharply the adequate upbuilding of the city’s serv |, | 
ices. But with a clear majority, a charter made to theil|_ 
order, and a capable executive—Lieut.-Col. Clarence 0. 
Sherrill, superintendent of public buildings and grounds 0 
the District of Columbia, as city manager—the “new crowd 
in Cincinnati have a brilliant opportunity. 
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Make Public Health Personal 


N not much more than two hundred years we in this 

country have evolved at least three plans of action 

for health rather than against disease. For con- 

venience they may be called enforcement, education 
nd participation. 

Much was added to the safety of life by the engineers 
nd builders and chemists. Water came cleaner, gross dirt 
as quickly removed, houses and schools more commonly 
ourted light and air. But most of this was done by order, 

y law; science, or what passed for it, spoke with authority 
ven if not to an understanding audience. 

But after a century, and almost two, there was a great 
wakening to the fact that health officers, ordinances, sani- 
ry authority, could not by edict and force make the world 
tirely healthy through the passive submission of the pa- 
ent. The new plan grew out of the evidence of the 
acteriologist who not only grew the poisonous vegetables 
f infectious diseases in his tubular greenhouses, but traced 
1em on their excursions from hand to mouth in the homely 
ths of human converse. We began to listen to the gentle 
ise man of Providence, our respected Dr. Chapin, who 
ut more trust in washing of hands than in burning of 
emical candles of foul incense to unknown gods. How 
uld health be ordered or attained through authority, by 
emand for wholesome physical surroundings alone, when 
e elusive causes of ill health were to be found in the food 
abits of the housewife who didn’t know a calory or vitamin 
hen she met them, in the sneezes of the reckless father? 

So the fanatic, the enthusiast, the optimist, the reformer, 
usaders all for other people’s good, suddenly found a new 
b and whirled into line, often with scant courtesy, right 

front of the health officer and the doctor, and began to 
ig into the consciousness and conscience of their neighbors 
ith spades full of the strong fertilizer of health education. 
hey have been in full swing for a quarter century—and 

some places twice as long, and still the job is unfinished. 
anitation was good, wholesale education was better, but 
hat deserves the title of best for health? 

Only within the past three years has the whispered an- 
wer becomé audible. To share actively in the inexhaustible 
ssibilities of health is becoming a cherished ideal, and its 
wards are not to be obtained by law or gift, not from 
Iking about it or listening to others tell how they got 
eir allotment, but by demanding a service from health’s 
taries for ourselves individually. 

The chief distinctive service of medicine is its ability to 
nterpret the form and structure, the performance, the 
rowth and function, of the individual human body and its 
livening spirit in terms of health and disease. Through 
e seven ages and decades each of us needs a counsel of 
-alth based upon such an understanding of his own living 
ydy as only the physician at present is trained to offer. 
et no one divert us from the demand that the medical 


sciences be re-directed to a new purpose of which the prac- 
tical symbol is the individual health examination. 

The layman’s responsibility is chiefly to demand for him- 
self all and more for health than in the past he has re- 
quired from the medical sciences for the treatment of disease. 
The layman’s opportunity today is to make public health per- 
sonal. He is little affected by highly colored statistical 
charts of other people’s deaths. He is little concerned with 
that impersonal amorphous intangible something called pub- 
tic health. Only as he can split off from the mass a little 
edible information, a fraction of individual well-being for 
himself, does public health become a matter of family budget. 

The layman’s responsibilty is to demand for purely selfish 
personal reasons that an honest, trained, non-partisan whole- 
time health officer be engaged and suitably paid, and that 
he be so provided with funds as to permit him to give com- 
mon health services which will make private health agencies 
quite superfluous in his city. It would be hard to find a 
more wasteful procedure than that which the majority of 
American communities are following today, wasteful in 
persons, in resources, in respect and credit. With but few 
exceptions our cities are in a stage of childish amateurism 
in health service, because chiefly of lack of plain leadership 
and responsibility, because more money than brains is spent 
in official and volunteer agencies. 

The layman may better decide to invest in personal health 
than to continue to support the extravagances of broadcasted 
public health. An adequate program for city health becomes 
steadily simpler and less expensive as the individual layman 
buys health for himself and his family in the open market 
and does not wait for some representative of the taxpayers 
to tell him how to bring up his children. 

Adequate protection against fire does not begin or end 
with a fire department. Police departments do not relieve 
us of the responsibilty of keeping the peace individually. 
Will you return to the era of the competing social political 
and financial rivalries of the volunteer fire companies, to 
the reckless tyranny of the vigilance committees? Do you 
really believe that those threadbare words cooperation and 
coordination can excuse a continuation of multiple irrespon- 
sible amateur public health agencies, bred in propaganda 
and boosted by drives? 

The layman’s responsibility is to be so well taught and 
well served as an individual and for his family, at his own 
expense and for purely selfish person] reasons, that he will 
need in his city only those official services which can be 
carried out only by the authority of sanitary law. ‘These 
will be moderate in cost and should be provided by the tax 
levy under the health officer. Health is personal, and only 
in certain clearly defined fields can the responsibility for it 
be unloaded upon official health aero: rarely, if ever, 
upon volunteer health agencies. 


Haven Emerson, M.D. 
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Health Diagnosis in College 


HEN we consider the fact that our college men are 

a highly selected group it is amazing to find that at 
least half of them are below reasonable standards of phy- 
sical fitness and that the condition of fully a third calls for 
immediate care. These underweight men, as Dr. Charles B. 
Davenport has shown, are from three to six times more 
subject to respiratory diseases and from six to twelve times 
more subject to tuberculosis than is the general population. 
Physical fitness classes at Dartmouth and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology have shown that these men 
can be made to gain in weight at three or more times the 


rate of gain of an average sixteen-year-old boy. A group | 


of fifty who followed our physical fitness program gained 
also half as much again in height as did a similar group 
who did not receive special care. 

Nutrition clinics have now effectively demonstrated their 
program in all the age sections of the growing period. The 
only field in which extensive work has not been done as yet 
is the industrial group paralleling high school and college 
years. Even here experiments have shown such results as 
those achieved recently in an industrial plant in Indianapolis 
where nineteen young men and women in thirteen weeks 
made an average gain of four and a half pounds—an annual 
rate of 18 pounds. 

The fundamental necessities of the program are: the 
discovery and removal of the causes of the particular case 
of underweight and physical unfitness; and the coordination 
of the medical, educational and other social forces requisite 
to increase the health intelligence of the individual and 
afford him a background of adequate health habits. A later 
report will deal with an extended series of studies with this 
problem of health intelligence in which among other show- 
ings it is made evident that seniors in college and even in 
medical school do not have better health or exercise better 
health intelligence than that found among first year stu- 
dents. 

It is clear that the average college man has in him possi- 
bilities of growth and health, together with the increased 
effectiveness and enjoyment of life that these bring with 
them, considerably beyond the present standards of attain- 
ment, Thus in the Dartmouth class of 1928, 427 men not 
in physical fitness classes showed as a group practically no 
gain in weight from October to May except that the number 
of obese men had increased 50 per cent—the only men to 
whom an increase was a disadvantage. In comparison with 
this, sixty men in the physical fitness classes gained for the 
time they were on the program during the first semester 
at an annual rate of twenty-four pounds. During the second 
semester eighty-nine men went forward at an annual rate 
of twenty-five pounds. The best results were secured by 
groups of upper classmen and athletes whose annual rates 
were respectively forty-one and forty-two pounds. 

No part of the work with athletes has been more inter- 
esting than that carried on with the members of the foot- 
ball teams. “The problem of staleness is very closely asso- 
ciated with one of the chief causes of unfitness—over- 
fatigue. As soon as this began to appear in the fall of 1924 
the matters of rest, adequate compensation for dehydration, 
and so on, were dealt with. The men in charge of training 
and the members of the teams entered into the new pro- 
gram with effective cooperation and \sed it to help in mak- 
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ing their schedule of games successful. An incident in), 
undertaking well illustrates the importance of gettin, 
fundamentals rather than being concerned with more. 
parent conditions. The record of feeding showed thar! 
men were eating too much at their evening meals and , 
enough in the morning and at noon. Nothing was 
about this matter but provision was made for imprc: 
rest and other factors. Within a few days the } 
amount of food consumed had increased as was desired | 
the distribution between the meals had taken care of it) 

At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology anc! 
aspect of feeding was studied and it was found 
the average daily total of calories was 3,000, ran) 
from 2,400 to 4,100. The average for the third of ° 
class making the best gains and that for the third ma’ 
the least gains did not vary from one another by more 1° 
50 calories. The problem is not so much how much +f 
is eaten as how much is assimilated. 

The causes for physical unfitness are found by means} 
physical-growth and social examinations, In a represev 
tive group the students examined were found to have | 
average of 6.3 “social” defects and 5.8 physical defe= 
About half of the latter were concerned with obstruct | 
in nose and throat and a quarter were matters of post j | 
Recommendations for expert nose and throat examina’ | 
were made to 84 per cent—48 per cent received negative | 
ports and 36 per cent were advised to have operations. Tly| 
who deferred having recommended operations perfort | 
averaged only half the gain in weight recorded for the wh | 
group. A relationship was found between gain in wei, 
and the number of physical defects. The men who y | 
from two to four defects each averaged 378 per cent 
the gain to be expected at their age; those with five 
seven averaged 310 per cent and those with eight to 4 
averaged 153 per cent. 

It has been most instructive to observe the progress | 
men utterly fagged out by the requirements of gymnasi), 
work who came by adequate resting to the point where th, 
enjoyed this training and profited by it. One student a 
had suffered from a tuberculous spine and other abnorta, 
conditions a waited several years under expert care bef. 
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From the Dartmouth Alumni Magazine 


The effect of “making the team” on rate of gain. This chart show 
the remarkable gain of 17 underweight athletes from the freshm.\ 
and Sophomore classes. These men had the Special objective 
gaining weight in order to “make the team,’ 
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ny gains in weight. 
{e also was unable to 


3x improving his con- 
ition. He started in 
n malted milk and a 


From the Dartmouth Alumni Magazine 


UNDERWEIGHT ATHLETES 


This chart illustrates the effect of 
extra-curricular activities on rate of 
gain, The Dartmouth class gained 
an average of 7% pounds in 7 weeks 
and then because of “chinning sea- 
son,’ examinations and holidays made 
no gain in the following 8 weeks. The 
Technology class shows a steady gain, 
passing Dartmouth at 15 weeks. 

The average gain is chartered from 
the actual gains and losses of each 
week. The average gain reckoned at 


1 education section 
abled him to give 
creation time to rest- 
g until he gradually 
me to be ready for 
oss country walks. 
y April he was able 
eat any desirable 


od. The first eight 


¢ t 
weeks he gained a_ the end of the class on the basis of 
‘ound a week but un- full time attendance would be some- 
f 

rtunately the pres- SAE aRG 


te of examinations did not permit him to hold this rate 
constantly as his condition required. He was able, how- 
ser, to keep well ahead of his original state and to make 
r the year a college grade double that of the average of 
is class. 
|} The chief obstacles to progress at Dartmouth in the 
rder of their efiect as measured by loss of weight were: 
rouped examinations; the “‘chinning” season, carnival and 
acations; and competition in athletics and other extra- 
iricular activities. Experience with men in the physical 


“chinning” season (activities connected with 
e selection of fraternity members) should be deferred 
ntil the second year instead of continuing to be a source 
f energy expenditure for the already overburdened fresh- 
an. How to conduct examinations without permitting 
vem to require so many ill-spared pounds of flesh from 
udents 1s receiving careful attention. The temptation to 
dulge in many all-night parties when the student is at 
ome for vacation and the urge toward achievement in 
vtra-curricular performance calls for added health intelli- 
ence alike on the part of students, parents and members 
f the faculty. 

Studies were made in the relationship of college grades 
physical fitness. It seems to be evident that college 
rades have a closer relationship to the weight-height 
\Jndex than that shown by the results of the psychological 
IJests on which the decile groupings are made. It is 
lso very clear that obese men—2o0 per cent and more 
ver average weight—have on the average a _ lower 
ercentage of high marks and a higher percentage of 
ow marks than appears in the other groups. In some 
ituations the underweight show unusual ability to gain 
conors but that this is done at a serious cost of strain is 
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shown by their high percentage in college mortality, The 
men in the safety-weight zone had only a third as many 
grades of less than 1.0 as did those who were underweight. 
The underweight group on the other hand ran below the 
average for the class in the attainment of grades from 2.3 
up while the safety-weight group ran above the average. 
Even among the underweight men not in physical fitness 
classes those who made gains in weight during the year 
averaged .6 more in marks than those secured by the under- 
weight men who lost weight in the same period. 


Wo. R. P. Emerson, 


It’s Cheaper to Be Right 


ALF the states in the Union live under a so-called 

health law which wastes at least $3,000,000 a year 
in building costs and uncounted hundreds of thousands in 
coal, and yet cannot be anything but injurious in its effect 
upon health. 

This incorrigible offender is the ordinary measure which 
regulates the ventilation of schools. It traces its ancestry 
to the last decades of the nineteenth century when German 
and British investigators set up the theory that adequacy of 
ventilation was to be measured by the carbon dioxide content 
of the air and adequate ventilation required that thirty 
cubic feet of air per person per minute be pumped into 
the room. When the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers was formed in 1895 it naturally put 
its support behind the accepted theory of ventilation—and 
beginning with 1900 it wrote it into the statute books with 
a force quite unjustified by its scientific validity. That 
scientific validity was completely discredited by the monu- 
mental report of the New York State Commission on 
Ventilation, published in 1922 (See the Survey, Dec. 15, 
1922) but the task of unmaking the mischievous laws which 
rest on the outproved theory is just begun. 

The New York State Commission found, in brief, that 
the most harmful air is overheated air; that when a great 
volume of air is pumped through a room by mechanical 
measures it must be heated beyond a point compatible with 
health or comfort in order to ensure an even temperature 
and avoid drafts; and it recommended for schools and similar 
buildings a system of open windows protected by deflectors 
to send the cool air upward, and a gravity exhaust system 
to carry out the hot and vitiated air. “The most important 
article of ventilating equipment is the thermometer,” it 
concluded, “and however simple or complex an apparatus 
may ke installed for air conditioning, a constant and in- 
telligent vigilance in regard to operation and overheating 
is the price of health and comfort.” 

When the temperature goes higher than 68 Fahrenheit 
there is a distinct and measurable loss of efficiency. In the 
item on this point printed in the Survey for November 15, 
p. 214, the statement should be amended to read that a rise 
trom 68 to 75 occasions a loss of 15 per cent in the amount 
of physical work done, not a diminution to 15 per cent. 
Susceptibility to colds and other diseases of the respiratory 
system also is greatly increased as the temperature is raised. 
The primary factor in bad ventilation is a warm, moist and 
still atmosphere. Good ventilation means cool air, moderately 
moist. in motion, and slightly variable in temperature. The 
ideal in ventilation therefore is a supply of a small amount 
of cool fresh air, rot a vast heated volume. 
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To remedy the 
present travesty of 


Fresh Air Puts “Fep” In You 


When Air Is Good Ventilation ¥ 3 
Cooler Than 69 F, Bone pouring money in 
In Motion, 4 Health, Vigor, and keeping health 
Variable and ° 
Moderately Moist Efficiency and out, a triple-bar- 
It Is Fresh Air Happiness rel campaign is 
Fresh Air Is Free Get, Your Share under way. The 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company has published a booklet on The Jani- 
tor and the School Child pointing out what care and in- 
telligence can accomplish in existing schools and telling 
once more the simple standards which have been found so 
much more desirable than the elaborate. The National 
Tuberculosis Committee. has under way a campaign for 
open windows everywhere, to which allusion has been 
made in these pages. And the American Public Health 
Association at its recent meeting in St. Louis passed a series 
of resolutions which will form one of its major activities this 
coming year: 

Whereas, hundreds of thousands of dollars are wasted every 
year on this continent in the installation and operation of 
systems of school ventilation which are not only not beneficial 
but are positively harmful to the health of school children, and 

Whereas, in the light of current knowledge, the supply of 
as large an air volume in school rooms as 30 cubic feet per 
minute, per capita, is necessarily accompanied with dangerous 
overheating of the schcol room in order to avoid resulting 
drafts, and 

Whereas, the use of ozone and other chemicals for treating 
schoolroom air has little or no scientific justification and little 
or no practical value; 

Revolved, That the system of ventilating schoolrooms by 
fresh untreated outdoor air, admitted at the window with 
gravity exhaust ducts for removing vitiated air from near the 
ceiling, is the most generally satisfactory method of school 
ventilation; and 

Resolved: That state laws and city regulations interfering 
with such scientific and economical methods of school ventilation 
should be repealed in the interest of the public health. 

Here is one point at which saving the taxpayers’ money 
by not spending it meets with scientific sanction. 


The Need for Pathometry 


T has been estimated that in the United States 350,000,000 
working days are lost each year by gainfully employed 
persons because of illness. From the standpoint of national 
economy we should be curious to know the relative im- 
portance of the principal diseases causing this huge loss and 
how it is distributed among the several parts of the country 
and by race, occupation and age. 

In 1880 and then again in 1890, attempts were made by 
the United States Census office to ascertain in a crude way 
certain facts concerning the incidence of illness. With Dr. 
Billings’ retirement as director, this canvass of illness was 
unfortunately abandoned. As long ago as the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century, the friendly societies and other 
mutual insurance organizations in England and some of the 
countries on the continent, prompted by the need of an 
actuarial basis, gathered facts about their sickness experience. 
The data in the possession of sickness benefit funds in this 
country are of more recent date and more circumscribed in 
extent. They constitute, however, a valuable source of 
information concerning morbidity. Several of the eight state 
commissions which were delving into the problem of health 
insurance between 1917 and 1919 brought forth interesting 
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- amount of disability from injuries sustained in connec’, 
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material based on this experience. “The insurance com 
issuing health policies likewise possess statistics of value 
I believe that no company has made its experience 
Some of the large industrial and commercial establis 
keep adequate records of the sickness prevalence of © 4 
employes, and these figures are in many instances avail 


Barometric Beginnings : 

The earliest community attempts to gather morl| 
statistics in this country related to diseases of an infec | 
or communicable character. Beginning as a local pra | 
in certain states and cities, the reporting of specified dis, Mie » 
by physicians has now become obligatory theese dh 
country, and the body of data thus obtained forms the |} 
of the young science of epidemiology. Not all the noti at 
diseases are reported with the same degree of complete. Li Gh 
Enough information, however, is available in every prow 
sive community to make the epidemiology of contag 
diseases of barometric value to sanitarians. They can wr 
not only the seasonal fluctuations in the prevalence of cea 
diseases, but also the secular trends and cyclical movenm, 
by which they can be guided in making certain annoy 
moves. 

The importance of tuberculosis became recognized 
than a generation ago, and in spite of the former oppos#. 
to reporting this disease we now possess adequate dats 
to its prevalence. 

The disquietingly high prevalence of mental discal ten 
this country has called forth a machinery for recording 
a more or less uniform manner the social facts pertail 
to its victims. ; 

In recent years, interest has centered in cancer and dise: 
of the heart and circulation, Efforts are being made} he 
obtain facts of medical and social significance with reat bel 
to these diseases. Hine 

The workmen’s compensation laws furnish a clue to E 


il fo; 


with employment. We have no similar information al 
the less direct damage to life and health caused by off 
industrial hazards, such as dusts and poisonous and har i 
substances used in manufacture. Only a few states requ, 46 he 
the reporting of cases of occupational disease, and a Sh, 
lesser number provides compensation for the disabilil Dis 
arising out of occupation. The difficulties of collec We 
eccupational morbidity statistics are increased by the Dai 
that physicians are not always able to show a definite ©. hein 
lation between the illness or disability and the occupation? bi 
hazards involved. 
~ dons. 
Where Statistics Are Lacking tuk 
Outside of the groups above mentioned, we are practice tty, 
without a compass in the great morass of disease. We hav? fix 
to be sure, the mortality statistics. From these, by inferer@{tyla, 
we make deductions about the prevalence of various disea| lh: 
but the information thus obtained is presumptive at b 


at § 
sn 
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and of no value in relation to diseases, like hookworm Pit. f 
example, which rarely result in death, but whose social ag} fir, 
economic significance is enormous. Death statistics, ew ly 
when they are based on accurate certifications, give only tx; 


partial account of illness, for in the published tabulatie!ts, 


the principal or final cause of death is recorded and ft The) 
contributory and associated diseases omitted. The ce te, 
tributory diseases often may be more important than t | bny 
terminal cause from a social point of view. adh 
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furthermore, the ratio between morbidity and mortality 
jpeach disease is never constant. ‘These ratios change not 
y with the varying virulence of the causative organism, 
[the disease is of germ etiology, but also with the age 
cribution of the population of a given community, the 
[nomic environment and the existence or non-existence of 
dical institutions and their adequacy or inadequacy. 
fnee, generalizing with regard to morbidity on the basis 


mortality is hazardous and may be utterly misleading. 


The Measurement of Illness 


When more facts about disease are made availabie, and 
sntifically analyzed and correlated, we will have developed 
cience akin to epidemiology. I would have liked to call 
morbidology or morbidometry, if it were not undesirable 
use a Greek and Latin root in the same word. To be 


athometry is indispensable to many social projects. It 
uld enable us to gage the extent to which a community 
Muires hospitals for the acutely and chronically ill, homes 
convalescence and rehabilitation, and all kinds of other 
#cial institutions for the care and prevention of disease. 
athometry will be of service in fixing fair premium rates 
companies writing health insurance. It will likewise be 
Wpful to all kinds of benevolent or mutual self-insurance 
emes. 


A Basis for Social Insurance 


Wf in our process of socialization we should reach the day 
ten health insurance will not be taboo, we will have in 
hometry an ‘invaluable aid in readily establishing an 
uarial basis for sound financing of the requirements of 
ess. 
What steps should be taken to lay a solid foundation for 
s science? ‘There are several quarries from which much 
ilding material can be extracted. Several sickness can- 
sses have been made in recent years. The New York 
hte Charities Aid Association published a sickness survey 
Dutchess County in 1915; the Metropolitan Life In- 
rance Company conducted six surveys in various localities ; 
p Public Health Committee of the New York Academy of 
edicine conducted a sickness canvass in 1919 in connection 
th the dispensary survey; the Framingham, Mass., 
nonstration yielded valuable information, as did some of 
p studies by the state health insurance commissions. 
ecently, the United States Public Health Service published 
» first results of the sickness canvass in Hagerstown, 
aryland. 
These canvasses are valuable starting points. Similar 
rveys ought to be made in various localities from time to 
ne. However, they are expensive and can not be counted 
for constant replenishment of our store of knowledge. 
ie United States Census Office should be urged to resume 
> decennial collection of a few simple facts about the 
evalence of illness. 
The vast experience of hospitals and dispensaries, as well 
that of health centers and visiting nurse associations could 
brought to bear on the situation with comparative ease 
machinery were created for the collection and tabulation 
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For further material on the history and need of 
morbidity statistics, the author cites: 

Edwin W. Kopf, “Some Essentials of Sickness 
Statistics,’ Proceedings of the Actuarial and Statistical 
Society of America. Vol. IV, pp. 108-134, 1917. 

The 23 Annual Report of the United States Com- 
mission of Labor, describing “Workingmen’s Insurance 
and Benefit Funds in the United States,” Washington, 
190G. 

Charles F. Bolduan, “Hospital Morbidity Statistics,” 
Department of Health of the City of New York, No. 5 
Reprint Series, April, 1913. 


E. H. Lewinski-Corwin and A. Eleanore Conover, 


“Medical Statistics of Hospitals,” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, August 23, 1924. 
E. H.  Lewinski-Corwin, “Morbidity Statistics,” 


American Journal of Public Health, Nov. 1925. 


of the whole or of a part of the mass of available material. 
Hospitals very seldom publish medical statistics in their 
Not all hospitals tabulate their morbidity 
Those, however, that 
take the trouble to do this, do not make any effort to have 
their tabulations comparable with those of other hospitals 
by using the same classification of diseases or the same forms 


annual reports. 
data even for their own information. 


of tables. ‘There is not even a uniformity in the meaning 
of such common terms as mortality rate, for example. In 
some hospitals, patients dying within twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours after admission are not included in the mortality 
rate of the hospitals; in other hospitals, they are. 

It seems to be an almost criminal waste of opportunity to 
fail to utilize the available hospital and dispensary material 
for developing our morbidity statistics. In the annual report 
for 1919 of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital of Boston 
Dr. Harvey Cushing remarks: 

It would be an exceedingly desirable thing if . . . steps were 
taken .. . to inaugurate a uniform method of presenting the 
surgical reports from all major hospitals in the country. If 
this were done our hospital reports might become of greater 
clinical value for reference than many of the occasional papers 
in medical literature, and I see no reason why they should be 
surrendered, as many of them are, to the administrative 
activities of the institution alone, which after all are merely 
incidental to the main purpose of the institution—the pro- 
fessional care of the patients. 

It should not be very difficult for every community to 
pool the statistical experience of its hospitals. After the 
first steps have been taken and the hospitals have agreed to co- 
operate in furnishing the desired data, a national conference 
should be called under the auspices, perhaps, of either the 
United States Public Health Service or of the American 
Medical Association or of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, with a view of agreeing on a uniform procedure and 
a uniform method of recording and correlating hospital 
statistics. 

The experience of the Hospital Information Bureau of 
the United Hospital Fund of New York, which conducted 
an experiment on a limited scale with six hospitals, will un- 
doubtedly be of value. ‘The statistical experiment referred 
to comprised the data from six general hospitals in New 
York city, and the method of handling the material was 
that suggested in 1913 by Dr. Charles F. Bolduan. In the 
year 1923, the Hospital Information Bureau received over 
21,000 certificates from the six hospitals, and several tabula- 
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tions of the material were made. When it be remembered 
that outside of state hospitals for the insane and the tuber- 
culosis sanatoria, there are about half a million hospital beds 
in this country, it is easily realized of what inestimable 
value the pooling of even a part of the statistical information 
readily at hand can become to the promotion of pathometry. 


E. H. Lewrnsx1-Corwin 


THE Journal of the American Public Health Association 
quotes some ingenious estimates by Sir Macolm Watson to 
measure the economies of preventing malaria in terms of auto- 
mobile tires. Certain estates in Malaya which employ nearly 
30,000 coolies have succeeded in saving about 114,000 pounds 
of rubber annually by preventing malaria. This saving amounts 
to nearly half a million dollars, or almost $20 per laborer. 
Applied to rubber production, it is a saving of four cents on the 
pound; and with an average of ten pounds of rubber to a tire, 
the saving comes to $2 for the four wheels and a spare. “It is 
seen therefore,” concludes the Journal, “that automobile owners 
and all who use rubber in any form are directly affected by 
malaria prevention, which is the greatest single cause of disease 
in the producing countries, though sanitation of every kind is 
known by physicians arid sanitarians to pay handsome dividends.” 


HEALTH on wheels might be suggested as one slogan for the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Health. Its Health Car, 
“a motorized piece of evangelism,” went its itinerant way among 
the Pennsylvania counties during the summer months, while 
the staff of physicians, dental hygienists and nurses examined 
thousands of babies and children of less than school age. It 
endeavored to carry the gospel of good health to agricultural 
districts, villages and towns; in every case the carrying out of 
the advice based on its examinations was left to the private 
physicians to whom the parents were urged to take their chil- 
dren. During the same months a mobile milk laboratory went 
on the road to test chemically and bacteriologically the raw 
milk delivered by individual dairymen to pasteurizing plants, 
as well as the pasteurized product. Thousands of miles of 
Pennsylvania highways, and a good many miles of byways, saw 
also the Water Car, also equipped as a travelling laboratory, 
which had been devised to protect the motoring public from 
impure water. Each private well or spring which could be 
certified by the car’s personnel as safe was placarded with 
that approval, and a corresponding warning was affixed to those 
which were found to have been polluted. 


FROM the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute comes an optim- 
istic pink chart on which to register primary health habits. 
It has space for fifty young pupils for four weeks, and it is 
suggested that two health habits be stressed each week. The 
figure 1 shows that the habit in question has been performed 
that day, 0 shows it omitted, and the minus sign, indicating 
absence from school, is changed to a plus if the child satisfied 
the teacher that he has been faithful in his performance at 


Chicago Tuberculosis Institute 
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home. ‘The chart is to be marked at the close of the sess 
to show conduct during the day. The Institute suggest 
classification of school health habits and home health hal)! 
and recommends that one of each be stressed each week. “| 
former include appearance, neatness,. safety (covering 
sneeze, removing rubbers and other extra wraps in sch» 
looking both ways before crossing the street), posture, exe 
sion (which means no pencils or fingers in months) and a 
tude. “The home health habits are cleanliness, sleep, d 
exercise and el‘mination, each defined in the circus} 
which accompanies the chart, from which the Vee so ; 
taken. 


THE DAILY CHART OF GOOD HEALTH HABITS 


Olean hands 
Brushing- testh 
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IN ONE YEAR forty-two people went from Monongai,| 
County, West Virginia, to fight tuberculosis in sanatoria — 
various parts of the country. This was only a small proporti- Mirela 
of those who needed this care; others had to do their be | 
at home. In June, 1924 the Monongalia County Tuberculo | 
Association met and decided to follow the example of oth | 
parts of the state and start a hospital of its own for tubere 
losis. This autumn that sanatorium became an accomplish “} in 


Association first chose a site not far from Morgantown, wi} 
an abundance of sunshine, a southern exposure, woods, and- >} 
finishing touch—an acre of coal underlying part of the grour| 
and available just at the rear of the building to supply fur | 
for steam heat and the kitchen range. Then it took the publ, 
into its confidence and asked for grants from organizations ar m 
individuals—$200 to furnish a room, or $500 to build a Ak my 
equip one. | 


clubs armed themselves with scythes and axes and cleare {ity 
several acres of ground. The cement block and brick come n 
panies of Morgantown gave the brick, and the bricklayer 3} y 
union laid the foundations in one afternoon, donating their labo: | There 
while the women’s clubs served refreshments. Lumber COMM se 
panies and electrical companies provided labor and material, 
and the traction company is extending the electric line to th) 
site. ‘The lathers’ union lathed the building and the plasterer, 
gave their services and some supplies. Not to be outdone, th)!’ 
County Court of Monongalia County made available $7, oon! 
for maintenance from county funds, under the state law whi! wal 
authorizes any county court in West Virginia to lay a levy fo 
tuberculosis sanatoria. The state bugdet also provides a fun 
for the maintenance of indigent patients at such institutions)} 
payable through the state Board of Control at a per capite 
rate of a dollar a day. 
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HEN the tornado 
struck Murphys- 
boro I was at a 
meeting of the 
Auxiliary, up in the 
wodge Hall. The sky had clouded 
ver and looked threatening, and 
ome of the ladies wanted to go 
ome. We were talking about it 
hen there came suddenly a 
reat noise, like a terrible thun- 
er-clap—and then the wind. 
‘he floor heaved up and down 
ike a wave and the windows 


reconstruction. 


moe “ R 

a ent out with a crash. We work. “So far as tt goes,” 

onan tgwded down the stairway, “my story is quite true.” 
cared and screaming. I was the 


Jast to go and as I turned to 
hut the door it was picked up 
y the wind and carried away. The roof and the top of the 
Muilding were gone and I looked up into the sky, where a 
reat whirling mass of things was all I could see. Houses 
ere flying through the air like birds. I was trying to pray, 
a@haking and hanging on to someone, I don’t know who, but 
kept on saying, “Houses like birds!’—like it was a prayer. 
They say it lasted a minute and a half in that part of 
wn. I couldn’t say, but all at once we were out of the 
uilding and looking at a strange place. Houses that had 
tood there safe and solid two minutes before were gone. 
here was no sign of any street. Wreckage was every- 
there, pieces of houses, bricks, timbers, furniture, baby 
arriages and Ford cars, telegraph poles and wires. ‘There 
vere no land-marks and no way to tell any direction. I 
ept saying over and over, Where is the Logan School? 
Vhere is the Logan School? but nobody listened or 
nswered. Everybody else was crazy just like me, but 
nally somebody pointed and I started in that direction. 
y Mary Louise was just seven years old, and so afraid of 
Htorms. I couldn’t think of anything else, not even Rob, 
»s I climbed over things and picked my way through that 
awful waste. I stepped over a woman lying there and 
ooked down and thought—Why, that’s Margaret White! 
3ut all my mind was on Mary Louise and I didn’t stop, 
nd even forgot it right away. I didn’t remember it for 
veeks after, and now I can’t forget it. Nights it is terrible, 
‘emembering how I stepped over my best friend and 
Hidn’t stop. 

| There is a sort of blank after that. Then I was at the 
wreck of the Logan School, digging in the bricks and 
mortar. My hands were bleeding and someone was shaking 
me and saying, ‘““Mrs. Carter! Mrs. Carter! Mary Louise 
is safe!” 1 understood at last, and they told me she was 
over at Dr, Reiser’s house and showed me the way. I found 


Though the occasion of this narrative— 
the tornado which turned Murphysboro 
upside down—may no longer be news, 
the attitudes which it discloses are as old 
and as new as human nature. 
storm had as little regard for the social 
distinctions as for the houses of the town 
where Miss Boardman was a caseworker 
for the Red Cross through the weeks of 
She has pieced together 
the stories which were told her to show 
the reactions of a community that sud- 
denly found itself an object of social 


A Middle-Class Adventure in Relief 


her there, safe and hardly hurt 
at all, only scared. “The house 
was full of people that were 
hurt terribly, but I’m ashamed 
to say I didn’t even see them. 
I just held tight to Mary Louise. 
Then Rob came running in, 
panting, and white as a ghost. 

We were all just weak and 
trembling but of course we had 
to pull ourselves together and 
help with the rescue work. Dead 
and injured people were being 
carried out of the wreckage and 
there was no place to take them 
to. Those big empty lots on 
Grace street were full of people 
and the dead were laid there 
right on the ground in the rain, 
There wasn’t anything else to do. Rob went off to fight 
the fire that had broken out, and I put Mary Louise to bed 
on the floor and helped bandage and take care of the injured. 
That was a night cf terror. I never thought I could get 
so used to seeing blood. People hunting for their relatives 
came running in with an awful look on their faces, and 
hurried off again. We could hear the screams of trapped 
people afraid of fire. The water mains were broken and 
there was no hope of stopping the blaze. ‘The best they 
could do was to get out the people and maybe save some 
of their furniture and things. A high wind was blowing 
and that spread the fire worse. 

In the morning relief workers that had come from outside 
brought around pots of coffee and bread. We hadn’t thought 
of food, but it took some of the strangeness away and after 
we had eaten we could go on working. It wasn’t long 
before the state trucks had come and tents were set up and 
cots and blankets given out. The Red Cross relief station 
was established in the Elks Hall. The sick were taken to 
hospitals and the well were given food and shelter. 

Rob and I took Mary Louise to my sister’s in Carbondale 
the next day. Carbondale was full of folks that had come 
over from Murphysboro. We stayed a week and everyone 
was just lovely to us. But it seemed wrong for us to be 
away from home. Rob went back daytimes on the Inter- 
urban to tend to the store, and as soon as he could he got 
a place cleared on our lot and built a little one-room shack 
of salvaged lumber. He painted it up real nice and put 
in cots from the Red Cross and an oil stove and things so 
we could come back home to live. Other people were 
doing the same thing and a good many were living in tents 
and box-cars. 

Everything was topsy-turvy. People who had always 
had plenty didn’t know where their next meal was com- 
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ing from. What with the Jackson Club and the Mayor’s 
Fund and all the lodges and churches there was a 
lot of relief given out. Almost right away the Red Cross 
was in charge and we heard they were going to rebuild 
the town. Alfa Jackson came in one day with news that 
three million dollars had been collected to replace losses 
and that everything would be put back just as it was before. 


But Bert Gorman, who’d been working with the Emergency. 


Committee in the M. E. Church said it wasn’t true, that 
everyone would have to do the best he could for himself. 
Someone else said business losses would be restored, and 
another one, no, only what people had to have right away 
and that the money would be spent caring for the injured. 
The Red Cross had a meeting to explain what was to be 
done, and we all went. ‘The speech seemed as clear as day 
-at the time, but talking it over afterwards everybody seemed 
to remember it different, and the rumors were as bad as 
ever. 

Pretty soon the Red Cross ladies began to go around 
town investigating losses. I kept thinking one would come 
to see us about ours, but for a long time no one did. They 
said they would take care of widows and orphans first, and, 
sure enough, it wasn’t long before Mrs. Shaw had her lot 
cleared and a cute little cottage being built. She was the 


first one on Fifteenth Street to get her house up and every- | 


body went to see her, and hear about her Red Cross award. 
They ‘gave her twenty-one hundred dollars to build her 
house and two hundred and fifty for furniture and seventy- 
five for clothes. “That seemed pretty fine to us. She was 
building five rooms and planning on having a roomer or 
maybe two. Her oldest girl will be through school next 
year and going to work, likely in the shoe factory. 

The rest of us began figuring up what we could count 
on getting. Jim and Mollie Riggs who lost a big seven 
room house and had three children to take care of said 
they expected three or four thousand dollars to build a 
house. They had a contractor make them an estimate of 
what it would cost to put up the same size house they lost. 
Of course we all knew his house wasn’t worth so much for 
all it was roomy and comfortable. Jim, being a carpenter, 
had built on to it himself and fixed it up. He was work- 
ing for Sawyer, that contractor from Carbondale, that 
came in right after the storm, and they put their heads to- 
gether and fixed up a geod estimate and handed it in to 
the Red Cross. We all waited kind of eager to hear, but 
for two weeks there wasn’t a word. ‘Then one day Jim 
and Mollie got a card telling them to come to Headquarters. 
So they went down together. In a couple of hours they 
came back, and I saw them go past looking sober and not 
talking. When Rob came home at noon he said they hadn’t 
got a cent. The Red Cross people said they could take 
care of themselves and didn’t need help. 

It did seem hard, when you thought of what they’d lost 
-—house and furniture and clothes for a family of five. 
When I went to see them in their tent and saw the chil- 
dren looking so shabby, and the crowded up little place 
they were living in, full of flies and mosquitoes, and remem- 
bered how nice they’d always had things—well, I thought 
it was plain cheating. The money was sent in to help the 
storm sufferers, and they were sufferers all right. They 
were mad and I didn’t blame them. ‘To lose a nice house 
and all and not get a cent, and right across the street there 
was Mrs. Shaw with her nice new house, neat as a pin. 
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They scolded a lot and said they would write to Wash 
ington about it. : 

I noticed Rob didn’t have much to say about it and they 
surprised me for he was always a great one for justice any: 
fair play. After a while, when I was saying how hard } 
was on them and all, he said, “Well, the insurance mone 
will help a lot.” ‘That was the first I knew about the 
getting any insurance. But Rob said, “Yes, they got twenty, 
five hundred on their house ‘and five hundred on their furn’ 


ture—besides the three hundred the Masons gave them. ' ia 
“Well,” I said, “Jim can’t put back the house he had fo. | pas 
that.” 7 an 

“T don’t know,” he said, “but look what he’s making} ies 
now. With all the building going on he’s getting mor} Cath 
money than he ever dreamed of. I guess it won’t kile| iy! g 
him to carry a loan for a while in the Building and Loar» phn 
like the rest of us.” ~ ami 1 

That was right, I remembered how he always braggevw fit 
about owning his house clear, while the rest of us werv gis 
making our monthly payments. It was true, too, that he eve kn 
had the best job now he ever had. I stopped fetBing see] ce 


sorry for Mollie then. 


fords an got twenty-six hundred dollars fren the ‘al br bie 
Cross. That staggered us. Even Rob thought it didn’ J peta 
seem nhs Mr. Rutherford owned the big white house 


ace anyone on our street. His oldest daughter was mah I 
out West somewhere for her health and his second girl} 
was going to Normal School in Carbondale. He had ay 
boy in High School, most through. They were nice people, | 
but seemed like they felt Mbeurelyss better than other JoleaTt 
I don’t know. 
in town and when it was voted dotires 
they were disgusted. Seemed like they had to have sot fe 
so they subscribed to a library in St. Louis and got books) ite to 

by mail. Most folks thought lodge dues were enough tor rent 
spend for intellectual enjoyment. Anyway, we all thought’ mard, 
they were well-fixed. There was talk about graft and! /Julr 
pull. Mrs. Rutherford was related to Dr. Quinn that was 4 
on the Red Cross Committee. 
for he had never liked Hugh Rutherford, but maybe it’s '} 
natural for kinfolks to stand by each other. When I met ' 


was that the Rutherfords got help when the Riggses didn’t. ' 
She said she couldn’t explain it, they weren’t allowed to } 
give out confidential information. But she said if we knew | 
the circumstances, we would all agree that it was fair. She 
said lots of people had heavy burdens the public didn’t 
know about. I wasn’t so sure about that. But I noticed 


Mary had decided not to go back to Normal and was going ~ 
to teach in the country next year. Maybe things weren’t | 
so easy for them as we thought. 


help. The store was doing well. The roof of the h 
building was taken off, but the floor above Rob’s was un- — 
damaged and his stock wasn’t hurt a bit. By selling our — 
electric light bonds and taking out two thousand from the te 
Building and Loan we could build us a house and get furni- 1 
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1WVaure to get along. We had just got our last loan paid off 
nd here we had to start all over with another. Our 
asurance was only fire and the house was blown away, so 
ve didn’t collect. We knew we had to begin saving all 
}iver again and doing without things like when we were 
¢moygirst married. I couldn’t help hoping, though, that we’d 
fet some help, and I know Rob did, too, for all he kept 
‘twengptill about it. 

When our Red Cross worker came around I answered 
ll her questions as well as I could, though some of them 
eemed pretty far-fetched. I didn’t see why they had to 
<now about that grocery bill I let run so long last winter. 
Sut I just told her everything and gave the preacher and 
mg Ir. Crabb for references. I didn’t hear anything for so 


rard came, asking us te call at Headquarters. I made Rob 
ro with me. We went in to the outside room where we 
wgzave our names to Lillian Gardner—she had a desk there 
nd gave us our numbers. It seemed good to have some- 
bne we knew to tell us what to do and we’d known Lillian 
ever since she was a baby. I was proud to see her there, 
0 smart and capable, answering people’s questions and tak- 
ing their names and explaining things. We had to wait 
uite a while before our turn came and we were taken back 
o where the lady was who sent our card. She told us 
what had been decided. Just like we thought, they felt 
ve were able to carry a loan and rebuild our house our- 
elves. But they had voted us three hundred dollars for 
urniture and seventy-five for clothing. Well, we had kind 

f hoped for more, but we knew we could manage, and it 
was a help. It seemed good to have it settled and know 
ust what we could count on. 

As we were going home we kept meeting people and 
wathey all asked us about cur award. We told them what 
‘i+ was and showed our card. Not so long after that we 
neard they were talking about us having got too much. 
Rob’s cousin Sam Dawson, treated us pretty frosty and his 
wife told Nell Lee they thought Rob had influenced the 
ommittee against them and had used a pull to get a big 
ward. It was going around that we had got thirteen 
undred dollars and that our house was going to be built 
Mor us. Our carpenters started work soon after that and 
hen people were surer than ever that we’d got more than 
ve told. Everybody was curious about other foik’s awards 
nd hearing about them seemed to make them greedy and 
nvious. I know when I heard about the Coatses, I thought 
ve might have done as well as they did. But I just had 
o look at Mary Louise playing around to feel thankful 
t was just our house we lost. 
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OMETHING I can’t explain was happening to us. 
Right after the storm we were just a lot of people 
vho’d been hurt, helping each other. Those who had houses 
eft just opened the doors and the others went in. There 
asn’t any owning things. Whatever the tornado left, be- 
longed to those that needed it. “Then nothing seemed im- 
portant but people, friends and enemies were alike—no one 
saw any difference. For a long time it was like that. The 
change came so gradual I couldn’t say when it was. But 
jas soon as the hurt and suffering were taken care of, as we 
stopped worrying about our neighbors, we began thinking 
about ourselves. The more we thought about ourselves-the 
harder life seemed for us and the more we worried about 


the future ‘Thinking hard about ourselves made it seem 
to each of us that his loss was the worst of all. We got 
suspicious and hating. A lot of money had been sent in 
for the storm sufferers and everyone wanted to grab all 
he could. No one seemed satisfied. And envy! I never 
knew so much envy. 

Houses were going up now almost over night. From 
upstairs in the Baptist Parsonage one day I looked out across 
North Fourteenth toward the railroad, and it gave me a 
turn to see the blocks of new houses out there. It was like 
another town. And before long our street’ was the same 
way. Folks that had gone away right after the storm and 
were just coming back, couldn’t find their way. “What 
street is this?” they’d say, about the place they’d lived all 
their lives. A new town was set down where Murphys- 
boro used to be. 

‘They say the Red Cross is going away soon. They say 
all the money’s been apportioned and there’s nothing more 
todo. I’m not believing what I hear—but I wonder. Num- 
ber 10 Mine is running two days a week now and liable 
to close down any time. The mines around here are all 
worked out. I hear the M. and O. shops are going to take 
back half their men when they finish building. What will 
the other half do? When the re-building and the clean-up 
work is finished, what are we going to do? 

HELEN M. BoarpMAN 


Family vs. Institution 


CCORDING to my experience, the earlier the age the 
greater the undesirability of handling children in mass. 
While it is often difficult to get exact figures, there is a heavy 
mortality and morbidity in most institutions caring for 
babies. It is of comparatively recent date that any really 
intelligent investigation of this problem has been attempted. 


Mortality in Institutions 


The information given in the reports of infants’ institu- 
tions is usually meager and unsatisfactory. In 1914 the then 
American Association for Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality attempted a study of this question, In their re- 
view the New York State Department of Charities is quoted 
as presenting the statistics from 1909 to 1913 of eleven in- 
stitutions in the State in which the death rate for babies 
under two years, during this period, based on the total 
number of children cared for, varied in the different insti- 
tutions from 183 to 576 per 1,000, with an average mor- 
tality rate for the eleven of 422.5 per 1,000. During these 
same years the death rate for children under two years, 
based on the estimated population for the state at that age, 
was 87.4 per 1,000 or about one-fifth of that in institutions. 
Again, in studying a series of 1,738 institutional infants 
admitted at various ages under one year, 22.7 per cent of all 
admitted died before completing the first month of residence, 
and 34.9 per cent before completing the second month. In- 
cluding all deaths, 44.3 per cent occurred in less than one 
month after admission, and 68.7 per cent in less than two 
months. 

The reports of the New York State Board of Charities 
for the last few years show that a little over 50 per cent 
of the babies under one year in institutions are discharged 
by death. This does not include deaths in regular hospitals 
for infants. The amount of illness is not stated in these 
reports. 
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In recent years, a number of the institutions housing in- 
fants have been making great efforts to reduce their mor- 
tality, with uncertain and varying success. This has led 
to the query whether, after all, with improved conditions 
and greater care, the institution cannot justify its existence. 
Doctor Alfred F, Hess made one of the best pleas for the 
institution nearly ten years ago. (Archives of Pediatrics, 
February, 1916). After quoting the high mortality in many 
institutions, in a fair way, he declares: 

If the system is at fault then as Chapin says, “the infant 
asylum must go.” If, however, the system is capable of being 


satisfactorily administered, then what is needed is not the demo- 
lition but the re-organization of the asylum. 


He then gives the mortality rate of the Hebrew Home 
for Infants during a five year period as 16.3 per cent under 
one year, and 8 per cent between one and two years. His 
conclusions are as follows: 

Infants, and by infants we refer to babies under the age of 
two years, can be reared with success in institutions.... It is 
not the infants, but on the contrary the children over two 
years of age who do not thrive in institutions and suffer from 
this environment. ‘They need the home, they need the fondling, 
they are stunted mentally by being herded together and never 
knowing the mother’s care. Children of this age should not 
be brought up in the wards, where their individuality is tram- 
pled upon and blighted. They do better when boarded out be- 
cause they are of an age to respond to the benefits of family 
life, and are beyond the age when questions of diet and of minor 
infections play the important role which they-do during infancy. 

Let us take this institution for babies as a model. Every 
effort is there made to do away with the dangers that go 
with mass treatment, with a resultant mortality that is 
among the lowest on record for this kind of work. It may 
be noted in passing that this institution is operating with a 
class of infants who show great virility and vitality. The 
infant mortality among the poorest Hebrews in New York 
is lower than that of other classes of similar grade. 

In studying the effect of the institution on child life, how- 
ever, something besides mortality must be considered. The 
general physical condition of the children, the extent of 
morbidity, the spread of infection and the mental and moral 
condition of the inmates before and after discharge must 
all be taken into consideration. 

Very little accurate study has been made as to what ef- 
fect the institution has upon the mental development of 
children. Three years ago the Bureau of Jewish Social 
Research undertook a careful and exhaustive study of this 
subject. It was made in connection with the children of 
the Hebrew Home for Infants, the Hebrew Orphan Asy- 
lum, and the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, the first 
an institution for infants, the two latter for older children. 
In a study of mental development as determined by school 
grade among 311 children that had been at one time or 
another under the care of the Hebrew Home for Infants 
it was found that about 20 per cent were retarded three 
terms or more in school. Against this, it was found that 
among the children of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum and the 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society who had not pre- 
viously been under the care of the Hebrew Home for Infants 
only about 12 per cent were retarded three terms or more. 

Another study was made of the intelligence quotient of 
225 children of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum and 51 chil- 
dren from the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society in con- 
nection with previous institutional experience, some having 
been placed from a boarding-out bureau and some from 
the Hlebrew Home for Infants. In the children of the 


Hebrew Orphan Asylum with no previous institutional _ 
perience there were 33.7 per cent with an I. Q. under | 
and 65.8 per cent with an I.Q. over 90. -Of those w 
previously had had a boarding-out record there were 4. 
per cent with an I. Q. under 90 and 57.3 per cent with — 
I. Q. over 90. Among the children who had previow 
been cared for in the Hebrew Home for Infants there w 
62.4 per cent with an I. Q. under 90 and only 37.3 per c 
with an I. Q, over 90. Among the children of the Hebr 
Sheltering Guardian Society who had no previous insti” 
tional record, there were but 30.7 per cent with an I. | 
under 90 and 68.8 per cent with an I. Q, over 90. 

While the numbers concerned in this investigation 9§ 
limited, they certainly show a distinct trend. ‘There } 
never been as careful and exhaustive study, as this of 1 
Bureau of Jewish Social Research. As far as its findin ¥, 
go, they show that a-longer residence in an asylum for 4) 
fants may have an effect on the later mental life. If such} 
result is noted in a model institution, what can be tf. 
effect produced by the large majority of institutions for i] 
fants that are decidedly substandard ? 

From the standpoint of biology and psychology it is i 
teresting to note what might be expected. While at bir | 


rapid evolution during the first ep years of life. Str 
impressions may be made at a very early age and are a i. 
to be lasting. The mental development of the child mu 
be carefully watched from the beginning. It may also > 
noted that the very young infant craves and responds |}, 
affection, which seems to have a stimulating effect, pa} 
ticularly when there is drooping and lack of vitality. Thi 
close human observer Jane Addams, with sympathetic vi] 
ion, puts it thus, 

We are told that the will to live is aroused in each bali, 
by his mother’s irresistible desire to play with him, the physic 
logical value of joy that a child is born, and that the high death 
rate in institutions is increased by the discontented babies whor | 
no one persuades into living. § 

Such persuasion to life runs all through nature. Thi | 


is one of the reasons why the young thrive best under i | 
dividual care and attention. We have here a biologic law | 
all animals respond to affection. Dog fanciers have foun) | 
that puppies do not do well when many are collected in on. Is 
place. Even in the lower reaches of life this seems to hol), "i 
true. In a remarkable communication to the writer, Dia}ny, 
Henry H. Donaldson of the Wistar Institute of Anatom) }) 5; 
and Biology, Philadelphia, relates his observations on albin){"'\ 
rats. “In the case of growing rats, when the caretaker i) | 
changed in the middle of an experiment, the rats fail te}. 
grow, sometimes even losing weight. They have receive: i 
the same food at the same time and theoretically the same} 
care. But they respond to the change.” It was also founc 
that by assigning a caretaker to play with rats and rendey| 
them gentle and fearless a subsequent operation gave the 
best results. Nature has traveled a very long road fro 
rat to baby but the observation of Jane Addams seems to}. 
apply to both although with highly varying degrees of power, |" 
In a recent article by Dr. J. R. Thompson (The Surveyph 
September 15, 1925) the following sentence occurs in italicsy 
Infants under one year of age receiving hospital type of care’) 
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ing care, better dietetic watchfulness and better mental hygiene) 
than infants in the homes of even the well-to-do. 


To support this astonishing statement it is mentioned that) 
in 1920 the infant death rate in Cleveland was 86 per thous { 


ie 
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id while in his institution, St. Ann’s, it was 16 per thou- 
id. There is little of statistical detail of value in the article 
throw further light on these figures. Nothing is stated 
to the ages of the babies, how long they remain, the con- 
‘ions of breast feeding, their condition at entrance and 
scharge, the number of cross infections and other similar 
ta, If the conclusions of Dr. Thompson are correct, it 
up to the physicians dealing with infants to try and re- 
‘ove their charges from family and home and collect them 
large caravansaries where even “‘the well-to-do” can have 
2 benefit of the mass treatment he has found so beneficial. 
Most workers in this field, however, have found that 
tefully regulated boarding out is the best method of hand- 
ig abandoned babies. In 1902 the writer started the 
‘Weedwell Society the method of which consists in boarding 
ft babies in carefully supervised units. In each unit there 
a salaried doctor and nurse with a committee of women 
o are well known in the community and who exercise 
fneral oversight of the work. Uniform histories on a card 
stem are kept so that the conditions and results of the 
Ihdertaking may be known. ‘The visits of the doctor and 
ise insure proper medical and hygienic treatment. In 
ese and other ways an earnest effort is made to conserve 
benefits and eliminate the dangers of boarding out. The 
rk, in short, is done along the lines of family life with 
ividual supervision instead of those of the collective life 
th institutional methods. A health propaganda is car- 
d out among the families who take the babies. By rais- 
the standard of living in the homes, by means of board 
id and hygiene taught, and by the visits of the women’s 
mmittee we aim at a broad social result. 

There are now four units in operation, and in the annual 
orts the statistical results are condensed into tables, of 
ich the following are examples: 


: 1924. 
5 wl MORRISTOWN UNIT 
eit Dis- Dis- In 

charged charged Our Care 
der | : 
| InCare Im- Dnim- Dec. 
I of Unit proved proved Died 31,1924 
4 der 6 months..... 31 21 7 I 2 
to 12 months ...... 16 II ) I 4 
tol to 18 months...... 8 6 (0) fC) 2 
, @ months to 2 yrs..... 18 12 I I 4 
ntm tO 5 years ....... 76 64 2 fo) 10 
Iwaver 5 Years ....... 33 31 0) 0) 2 
lt & 182 145 10 3 24 
fal | No contagion during the year. 
el Daily per capita cost, $1.55. 
sf 
; YONKERS UNIT 
ou 
ay Dis- Dis- 
©, charged charged 
ee Im- Unim- Remain- 
fro Admitted proved proved Died ing 
MHnder 6 months .... 39 32 4 (0) 3 
qutito 12 months ...... 20 16 oO ) 4 
it to 18 months ..... 15 Il fo) (e) 4 
ul months to 2 yrs. . 12 9 0) o 3 
i AS GVEATS » slave: viele une 28 23 fe) fe) 5 
. ES VATS teisiiotelase 2 I fo) a) I 
om 116 92 4 ) 20 


2 cases whooping cough. 
Daily per capita cost, $1.65.* 
*Includes cost of new car. 
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Most of the babies were markedly under-nourished on 
admission, It is especially with atrophic babies that this 
form of boarding out has done well. 

There are few studies that statistically show the com- 
parative results of institutional care and boarding out, es- 
pecially with babies of the atrophic type. One of the most 
illuminating comparisons is found in a report of studies made 
ten years ago by the Sage Foundation and Dr. Josephine 
Baker of the New York Department of Health. A num- 
ber of babies were taken from the marasmus ward of the 
New York Foundling Hospital. This ward receives only 
the chronic cases of extreme atrophy that in spite of the 
best care have always ended in death. In boarding out a 
number of these babies, an extra bonus was given to selected 
women and a doctor and a nurse furnished for every ten 
babies. As a result there was an eventual mortality of 
46 per cent, Thus nearly half of the babies were saved in 
the home who in spite of the greatest care were bound to 
die in the institution. This is the method employed by the 
Speedwell Society. Dr. R. Langley Porter of San Fran- 
cisco in reporting the work of Dr. Rude stated that for- 
merly in that city there was a mortality of 65 per cent 
among the institutional infants; after the babies were board- 
ed out and closely followed up, the mortality dropped to 
3 per cent. 

A few years ago Dr. Miner C. Hill, acting on my sug- 
gestion, changed his method of handling a group of aban- 
doned babies. “The following paragraphs from the New 
York Medical Record, April 24, 1920, give the results of 
this interesting experiment: 


The Gramercy Nursery was opened March 1, 1916, as a 
temporary shelter for infants whose home care had become 
impossible through the illness or death of the mother (I might 
say in passing that this is an urgent problem deserving of more 
attention than is now given). This nursery had a capacity for 
seven babies, was well equipped and efficiently managed. Dur- 
ing the year 1917 we handled 56 babies; the cost per child per 
day was nearly $3, and the average weekly gain was 4 ozs., 
and the mortality 4 per cent. The work was worth while, the 
results were good but the cost was excessive, owing to a con- 
stant overhead expense. 

After consultation with Dr. Chapin, the nursery was reor- 
ganized on a boarding-out plan similar to the work of the 
Speedwell Society. 

From October 1, 1917, to October 1, 1918—115 babies were 
cared for on the boarding-out plan at a cost of $1.29 per day 
with an average weekly gain of 5.15 ozs.; that is, in using the 
boarding-out plan, twice as many children were cared for with 
a greater weekly gain at less than half the per capita cost of 
institutional care. 

While efficiency should never be sacrificed to economy, 
the rising costs of charitable work are causing grave mis- 
givings to many observers. “The expense of institutional 
care has grown by leaps and bounds. As a matter of fact, 
practically no institution knows exactly what are its real 
costs. The reason is that in estimating the per capita, no 
account is taken of the money locked up in the plant or 
the amount saved by remitted taxation which must be borne 
by the community at large. To find the real expense of 
operation these two items should always be estimated. It 
will then be found that institutional costs are greater than 
have ever been considered and much higher than boarding 
out. 

While children above the age of infancy in institutions 
do not show a mortality higher than the average of the 
community, they yet are living under abnormal conditions. 
Under the auspices of the Jewish Bureau of Social Research, 
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Professor Boas made a comparative study of the children 
in the institution group of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum 
and the boarding bureau children of the Hebrew Sheltering 
Guardian Society. He concluded that children in boarding 
homes showed a much better physical development than 
children in institutions, and that children who come from 
the better economic conditions, such as those attending the 
Ethical Culture School, were much better off physically 
than either the boarding bureau or the institutional children. 

On the mental and moral side there is apt to be a lower 
standard in the institution than among children in the com- 
munity at large. Here again it is difficult to get exact figures 
but we all know that the spread of evil habits and associa- 
tions can occur very easily under institutional auspices. 
Thomas Mott Osborne has said that an undue proportion of 
his prison wards had their early training in institutions. 
Governor Alfred E. Smith at a recent meeting of the Child 
Welfare Committee of America stated that it was a signi- 
ficant fact that most of the applications for executive cle- 
mency could be traced to those who had been committed to 
an institution. 

The magnitude and importance of the problems raised 
by abandoned children have not been sufficiently realized. 
In New York state alone over 30,000 dependent children are 
being housed and trained in institutions. Are these little 
lives being warped. by unnatural surroundings? Shall they 
later become assets or liabilities to the community? There 
are times when it is difficult to avoid placing children in 
institutions, but in such cases the stay should be as short 
as possible and, as the cottage plan does away with some 
of the evils, it should be the one of choice. 

Children are brought into the world singly and not in 
droves and their physical, mental and moral health should 
be conserved in the family unit. If any family is hopelessly 
broken, another family should be-educated and paid to take 
on the burden of the children. If some of the money and 
energy that is devoted to building and operating large in- 
stitutions could be deflected into constructive work in keep- 
ing families intact or furnishing substitute homes, the re- 
sults would be most beneficial. ‘The institution as a stop 
gap represents a failure along the normal lines that develop- 
ment should take place in child life. ‘This truth must be 
spread abroad in the hope that wealthy and well-meaning 
people will lose the common obsession of endowing asylums. 

Is the family or the institution best suited to conserve 
the child as a valuable asset? “Io ask such a question is to 
answer it in favor of the family. In the past much un- 
selfish work has been done in institutions and there is no 
reason for trying summarily to close them all. But their 
future work should lie in the direction of clearing houses 
or centers where the dependent child may be studied and 
classified as to the direction of future effort. In the future 
let the family and home be stressed while institutions take 
a secondary and retiring place. 

Henry Dwicut Cuapin, M.D. 


Those interested in the various phases of this subject are 
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referred to the writer's following articles: 

A Plan of Dealing with Atrophic Infants and Children. 
July, 1908. 

The proper Management of Foundlings and Neglected Infants. 
Redford, Feb. 18, 1911 

Are Institutions for Infants Necessary? 

A Plea for Accurate Statistics in Infants’ 
October 1915. 

A Scheme of State Cont for Dependent Infants. 
17, 1916. 

Systematized Boarding Out Versus Institutional Care for Infants and Young 
Children. N. Y. Med. Journal, June 2, 1917. 

The Speedwell Plan of Child Saving in Theory and Practice. 
October 26, 1918. 


Arch. of Pediatrics, 
New York Med. 


Jour. Am. Med, Ass’n, Jan. 2, 1915. 
Institutions. Arch. of Pediatrics, 


N. Y. Med. Record, June 
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Problems of Boarding Out with an Attempted Solution. N. Y. Med. Record, 
April 24, 1920. ‘ 
Heredity and Child Culture. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. New York. 
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Shall We Buck History? | 


«¢ 4 RE Ex-Soldiers People?”, in the November 15 nui 
of The Survey, precipitates a question of grep 
importance in social work. Rather curiously it raises 
question so that the issues can be set out in the most 
cut way. ; 
It may be hopelessly old fashioned to refer to such cv 
tions as poverty and dependency, especially under af 
names, but it may be stated with some degree of confie) 
that in the field of social work they still play a leading | 
as indicators of the situations where the community 4} 
step in to help individuals and families. In trying to ur 
stand these situations it has been necessary in the pas'@* 
analyze the many contributing factors, in a country ] 
rich natural resources—premature death, sickness, indus jf 
accident, unemployment, mental defect, and so on. In 
list war takes a place near the top. 


Isolating the Causes of Need 


As we have isolated these factors we have been ab iii tx 
many instances to develop preventive and modifying ager 
the public health movement, workmen’s compensa} 
widows’ pensions, and the rest. For meeting the situs 
of soldiers and sailors and their families we conceived. 
plans of allotment, allowance, insurance, hospital serw 
compensation and Red Cross Home Service. In the Ame} 
Red Cross we built up the greatest voluntary organizéu 
for supplementing and aiding in the accomplishment of tf } 
services which this, and possibly any other country, has | 
developed. In other words, here we have made a 1’) 
thoroughgoing attempt to isolate one of these factors |@ 
to give it adequate attention than has ever been mad», 
the history of the world, and we have succeeded to an ary 
ing degree. We have recognized the national characte: 
this problem and we have dealt with it on a nation-¥ 
basis. One’s imagination can hardly conjure up a pic: 
of the aftermath of the war without these great measuré 
social reconstruction. q 

Now the war has been over for seven years. Some, « 
not all, of the strong war emotions have spent themse!) 
As long, however, as there are disabled men whose trov 
can be traced directly to their war service, can we © 
should we turn them back to agencies ministering to pe) 
whose troubles arise from other forces within thems 
and within society? Should we return them to the ger 
grist of cases where there are family welfare societies 
thus risk the danger of less adequate handling of this 
problem even though it may be reduced in size? Andi 
we favor the further complication of the task of the far: 
agencies as they now attempt to cope with some of the cx 
munity’s other problems? And is it not a good plariiy 
continue to set out this item of cost of war itself? 

This brings us to the general question which confr» 
social work now. We all are fully aware that certain fo: 
of social service make a particularly popular appeal. ~ 
distress of widows, orphans, soldiers, the sick and the 2 
is fully accepted by the man on the street as a matter willl 
calls for action from him. These are age-old problema 
society. 

Everywhere it is far easier to move people by apps 
based upon these primitive and elemental forms of dist 
than by appeals for people harassed by unemploy 


Pires: 


sntal incapacities of various kinds and delinquencies of 
sorts including desertion, non-support and illegitimacy, 
hich lie so. close to dependency. It requires a more 
tivated form of sympathy to respond when these issues 


ladinghist do one of two things. Either they must hang on to 
nmwqme services for the widow, the orphan, the soldier, the 
k and the aged, or they must educate their public to 
pond to less obvious forms of distress. I am afraid that 
sinty Yanized private initiative is to be in large measure deprived 
; ind a real opportunity to operate in the relief of these 
in j;{mitive forms of distress. With the government and the 
d Cross taking care of disabled service men, with work- 
n’s compensation, with the mothers’ aid movement for 
dows and orphans, with old age pensions, with the preven- 
ven din of disease through public effort and the provision of 
ingweiblic care of the mentally diseased, the tuberculous and 


sing, though not in its opportunity for service, because 
sery and trouble enough exist in other forms to keep them, 
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then flies one of these well-known banners of distress 
ich make wholesale money raising simple. It is easy to 
4 how a chest executive will instinctively gravitate toward 
plan which will bring back into his fold some of those 
hicies which have the dollar pulling power. And what 
p savers they are to the publicity staff! It would seem, 


nagement is running counter both to the historical trend 
these matters and to the logic of the situation as well. 
“Sone ose services which have the appeal to the elemental feel- 
‘eaeks are bound to be the first to be taken over by the com- 
ve teolpuity as a whole because it can so readily understand them. 
a) vefhas been an orthodox principle of social engineering, until 
woof recently at least, that one of the most important fune- 
fe s of private philanthropy is the education of the public 
wsee in the less obvious forms of human distress the oc- 
. ion for help and assistance. 


The Role of the Community Chest 


ticular aspects of the problems of poverty and dependency 
to set in motion the preventive measures which such 
analysis makes possible than it is to get a smoothly 
ning machine for raising money? Do we want a type 
community chest which raises money for a conglomerate 
of te 4 ss of activities related to a miscellaneous collection of 
wverifl, state, and national problems, and which appeals to 
general public for support on the basis of sentimentality 
unquestioning confidence in the names of the people 
‘ty qjfto sponsor it? a 
a js@While it would be foolish even to imply that community 


pommests have not already accomplished much good in many 
) 


pat 
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communities, it may not be out of order to suggest that 
there lies a rich field of study before the community chest 
movement of its place in the education of the community 
not only to give generously but to give intelligently and in 
a way that will build a social machinery, both public and 
private, which rests upon solid foundations of community 
understanding, historical development and well conceived 
and generally accepted plans for the future. 


Neva R. DEARDORFF 


“THE JUVENILE COURT of the future will be what 
grown up men and women of today are to the children of 
yesterday,” said Judge Ben B. Lindsey in his paper on that 
subject read before the National Conference and published 
in the proceedings of the National Probation Association. “We 
shall only recognize the kinship of the two as the modern loco- 
motive, aeroplane, or automobile recognizes its beginning in the 
fussy, confused, little machines which were, after all, their 
babyhood. ‘This new institution I would prefer to call a 
Court of Human Relations. It will have a two-fold aspect, 
that which relates to its judicial powers and that which relates 
to its administrative powers. “These powers will be exercised 
primarily with reference to the rights of childhood, and in- 
cidentally to the rights of parents, and above all things, to the 
rights of the state itself because the state is the child and the 
child is the state... . In my own dreams I see a great build- 
ing, fashioned by artists from stone and marble, that some 
day shall grace our civic center here in Denver. I think it 
might be called the Children’s Building, indicating the adora- 
tion of all the state’s wise men for the child. Here we shall 
have gathered together all the director generals of the agencies 
of the state which now contribute to the child’s welfare. It 
shall be at once the symbol and the directing place of the state’s 
super-parenthood.” 


The Child Welfare League of America recognizes the 
value of free discussion of such subjects [as institutional 
or home care]. At the six regional conferences which it 
holds each year in different parts of the United States 
it is customary to provide for round table or forum dis- 
cussions on the question: “With good foster home care 
available, both boarding and free, and good institutional 
care, what children should go to institutions?” But the 
League’s executive committee of 24 members, coming 
from 14 states and 2 Canadian provinces, has never 
made the distinctions insisted upon by Dr. Reeder or 
Dr. Langer [in The Survey]. One reason for this may 
lie in the fact that the membership of the Child Welfare 
League of America includes institutions as well as child 
placing agencies, many of which use both types of care. 
But it is of even greater significance that the most 
progressive among them seem less and less interested in 
comparing the merits of institutional and foster home 
care as such. In making daily decisions as to the care 
needed by the individual child they increasingly rely upon 
the findings of case workers and the deliberations of 
case conferences. Their executives and governing boards 
are raising the standards of both types of care so that 
their functions may coordinate and thus more completely 
serve the community and its dependent and neglected 
children—From the Information Exchange of the Child 
Welfare League of America, November 15, 1925. 
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New Roads to Education 


HE same fierce hunger for knowledge that in 

the old days drove many students into foreign 

universities still exists in Russia. It has survived 

the blundering years that succeeded the revolu- 
tion with their grandiose schemes for the immediate liquida- 
tion of illiteracy and the giving of free education to forty 
million children. It still survives, in spite of previous fail- 
ures, in spite of great difficulties which include sixty lan- 
guages with nearly a dozen alphabets not to mention several 
analphabetic groups, and it is driving the Russian people 
into what they call “the new roads to education.” 

The evolution of an adequate educational plan is being 
guided by non-partisan scientists, including the best non- 
communist as well as communist authorities; teachers, psy- 
chologists, physicians, librarians, museum curators and other 
specialists and technicians of all kinds. 
wide range of the new educational program and in judging 
the results of the countless instances in which it is being 
tried, modified, reorganized and extended, no one factor 
is so significant or so impressive as the scientific and experi- 
mental attitude of mind of large numbers of Russian edu- 
cators. 


O far, the leaders in the new education movement have 
remained open-mindedly and idealistically intent upon 
a program of genuine progress and growth. That is, they 
have not persuaded themselves that their job consists in pre- 
senting a standardized ration of facts and skills to the larg- 
est possible number of children. In spite of the terrific 
drive for literacy, those in authority have never failed to 
realize that reading and writing are not enough. ‘They 
know that they are, instead, dangerous weapons, unless ac- 
companied by ability to recognize evidence, to think things 
out to a reasoned conclusion, to act accordingly, and to work, 
not merely individually, but with others, cooperatively, to- 
ward a common good. 

This enlightened educational leadership is shown not only 
in the actual conduct of the schools for youth, for illiterates 
and semi-illiterates—but also in Sunday, holiday and factory 
classes; political schools, reading cabins, libraries, clubs. of 
every kind; Peasants’ Houses; agricultural and technical 
classes and propaganda; remarkable posters, newspapers 
with immense circulation, wall and radio-newspapers; and 
self-education propaganda. Especially is it visible in the 
remarkable socialization of museums, in the theaters, in mov- 
ing pictures, and in all sorts of discussion groups. Never 
before anywhere have I seen such creative audiences. 


USSIAN educational leaders neither sit back contend- 
edly with the old, nor demand made-in-Russia new 
education. A detailed study is made of all foreign educa- 
tional literature, and, apparently, nothing in German or in 
American pedagogy escapes their scrutiny. ‘Take the story 
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In looking over the ° 


of the introduction of the Dalton plan for example. . 
as soon as the enormous range of individual tiene i 


pupil ability and background loomed up as an obstacle al 


efficient class room teaching, the Educational Section of ue 
State Scientific Council, of which Kroupsky, Lenin’s w idow: 
is the chief, made a ered study of individualized instru 
tion in Germany, in England, and in the United State 
After much discussion, they decided upon the Dalton plan 
as best fitted to their needs. A translation of the essentia 
portions of Miss Parkhurst’s book was put in the hands of) 


the faculities of secondary and higher schools for discussionr§’ 


The result was that when, the following year, it was decidec | 
to try the experiment, there were a thousand schools ready" 
and eager to begin. ; 

Handicapped children are studied and served in relatively 
large numbers of educational experimental stations an 
schools. ‘Testing of all kinds, already more or less usual 
has become this year mandatory in the cities. Testing ir | 
Moscow and Leningrad is administered by experts and in’ ] 
cludes not only individual and group mental tests, but alse] 
detailed anthropometric measurements, detailed Shite ang 
psycho-neurological tests, together with such special tests a:/ 
those of Schilling for morphological blood changes during, 
physical exercise, changes in blood pressure, as well a: 


changes in the rapidity of psychological reactions, and the: | 


like. 5 

In general, the attitude toward problem children seem: | 
to be that they are psychiatric and neurological phenomena | 
to be studied and helped or cured—not merely punished!) 
and, above all, not denied a right education. Moreover. 
practice keeps pace with theory, if one may judge from the | 
eager happiness, the intelligent interest, the sanity of the’ 
children and the teachers in the Psychiatral Neurologica | 
Sanitarium, 
Pedological Institute, where I spent a hope-inspiring day.# 

Scientific theory and intelligent practice unite, too, in the | 
equally important problem of educating normal children of {| 
superior ability. On the outskirts of Moscow is the Bio-{ 
logical Station of the Young Naturalists, extremely well, 
equipped both physically and in its teaching personnel. Te! 
its secondary school are admitted pupils from all parts of + 
the city, provided that already they have shown interest and}| 
ability in natural science. 
education, they come into contact with well-trained men and?! 
women in their own chosen line of individual interest. | 
Moreover, they are allowed to take an active, quasi-inde-)| 
pendent part in carrying on the work of the station, either | 
in its experimental farms or in its well-equipped physical 
and meteorlogical laboratories. 

It is no mean tribute to the quality of the teaching that,, 


already, these students have become scientific enthusiasts,’ 


organizing active nature study circles in the elementary’ 


schools, and uniting them into a general group which has) | 


held several successful conventions. 


one of the experiment stations of Moscow’: iM) 


Here, in addition to a high school) 
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Another illustration of the quality of educational 
eadership is in remarkable “Programs,” or curricula. 
The “complex’”—more elaborate than our project—is sub- 
livided into themes, so stated that it is fairly easy, even 
‘or little old ladies of the past—and they have their share 
of them among the teachers—to carry on effectively, learn- 
ing with the children. 

The background of the work in the elementary schools 
is the life of children; in secondary grades, an intensive 
study of the community in which they live, linking it up 
with larger and larger units, finally with the universe. There 
are three large complexes in each course: Nature, Work, 
and Human Relations in the elementary school; Nature, 
its resources and power, the Use of Natural Resources and 
Powers, and Public Life, in the secondary schools. 

Each theme is worked out in the Program with enough 
detail to help but not to stultify the teacher. She is almost 
driven into growing with the children. For example, the 
first theme under Work in the first year of the rural school 
reads as follows: 


Child’s summer occupations: work and play. Summer occu- 
pations of the family. 

Accustom the children to express fully in a natural way, their 
observations, impressions, etc. Free hand modelling and design 
from the subjects about which they talk. Addition and subtrac- 
tion of the first ten numbers. For example, in comparing the 
number of people in the different family groups, their ages, etc. 

Other themes under Work for the same trimester are 
Collection of Children’s Crafts, summer, or later work for 
the class museum. ‘This should be made in connection 
with talks on summer occupations.” Still other themes: 
Making the Child Acquainted with the School and School 
Work; Why Children Come to School? How Shall We 
Make Every One Happy in School? School Regulations ; 
Inventories: pupils, furniture, school material in connec- 
tion with class room order and decoration. 

Reading in connection with posters. 

Hygiene of the Home: cleaning; sweeping (windows open). 
Use brooms to correspond with the height of the child. Mopping 
the floor. Use of the toilet. 

Health of the Child: taking and recording the height and 
weight of each child; measures of weight and length; halves, 
quarters. Reading of words and sentences in this connection. 

Discussion and practice of ordinary hygienic habits—clean 
face, clean hands, clean finger nails; clean clothing; normal 
sitting posture. 

Under Human Relations, some of the themes are: the 
household; school organization of work in the family. And 
then, loveliest of all, “Literacy: reading and other spiritual 
recreations in the family.” 

There, are, of course, many other themes under the three 
complexes, making up this first trimester of school work. 

Instead of an examination, there is an “exhibition,” or- 
ganized from the collections that they are continually mak- 
ing for the school museum, together with discussions of 
school work with the many visitors. The relationship be- 
tween the school and community is always close. In urban 
communities, there are often hundreds, and sometimes thou- 
sands of visitors, during the school year. ‘The exhibitions 
everywhere draw crowded houses. 


HILE the discussion of the Scopes trial was drag- 
ging across the pages of the Russian newspapers, sev- 
eral secondary teachers quite disingenuously called my 
attention to one of the themes of the fourth year of the 
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secondary school, both for rural and urban communities: 


Types of reproduction: sex and sexless plants and animals. 
Inheritance of some characteristics; struggle for existence; sur- 
vival of the most adjustable. Artificial selection: domestic ani- 
mals; cultivated plants. Comparative anatomy and physiology 
—man and the higher animals. Origin of man. 

I countered, also disingenuously, by telling them of my 
experiences, thirty-five years ago, in beginning a course of 
a dozen or more lectures on evolution, illustrated with 
lantern slides and specimens, in connection with laboratory 
work in biology for normal school students. These lectures 
continue to the present day, without censure and without 
hindrance. “The Russian teachers listened politely, but a 
bit incredulously, I am afraid. For, in spite of their na- 
tional minorities—or perhaps because of them!—Russian 
educators cannot understand how there can be backwaters 
and shallows in the cultural life of a great state like ours. 


USSIA has other methods for training teachers in serv- 

ice than the circulation of printed matter. “Two fur- 
ther essentials are recognized: a chance for the spiritual and 
intellectual growth of the teacher in a different environ- 
ment, and the imperative need for human sympathy in 
teacher guidance. Experimental Stations for the Study of 
Pedagogy, both in the city and in the country, with allied 
dormitories, where the cost of living is low, together with 
cheap transportation, have been organized to satisfy the 
first need. In vacation time, visiting teachers are given two 
courses daily, one in politics and the other in a “discipline,” 
such as science, or anatomy, or hygiene, or psychology. The 
rest of the day, they are free to enjoy the country and farm 
life in the one place, or museums, historical collections, art 
galleries and the like in the other. Guidance and com- 
panionship are provided ad lib. The duration of the stay 
may be from ten days to a month. 

This vacation experience counts chiefly for inspiration, 
and inspiration is not enough. Ideally, teacher training is 
continued during the winter. Actually, they are now en- 
gaged in learning how best to do it. For example, a hun- 
dred miles from Moscow, in a children’s colony organized 
before the revolution, one of Russia’s great teachers, Stanis- 
laus Shatzky, meets the teachers from the nineteen villages 
round about every fortnight. They come for the day, and, 
at their leisure, they see in his schools, a masterly application 
of the Program. Following the observation there is a half 
day of discussion. 

“What do you do with them, first?” I said. 

“T ask them what they have seen, here, in the children, 
that will make it easy to educate them. What, that will 
make it difficult? ‘Then the same questions in reference to 
the environment. Always the teachers have much to say 
and much to ask. Then I tell them on their return to their 
own village to make a little study of their children and their 
environment along the same line. This gives us abundant 
material for the next discussion.” é 

Shatzky, whether singing, or reading aloud, or talking, 
or smiling, or teaching, is an artist. This may account for 
his optimistic belief that in a quarter of a century, with 
money enough, it will be relatively easy to create the force 
of a million teachers needed for the education of Russia’s 
children. 

- For American educators there are certain signposts along 
Russia’s new road to education which point out profitable 
lines of exploration. 
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First, of course, there is that scientific, experimental atti- 
tude on the part of educational leaders which refuses to be 
prisoned within the confines of a rigid system, and which 
insists that a real plan of education is as varied and as fluid 
as life itself. This is the animating spirit of the whole 
program as I saw it and it is reflected in all the essential 
features of the plan. Next, there is the eagerness to study 
any hopeful new educational effort, to test it, and to adopt 
its valuable features. Third is the insistence that teaching 
is more than a definite trade technique, like cobbling or 
power machine operating. It has to do with human minds 
and souls and bodies, not passive mechanisms, and it is more 
important that a teacher have a rich, balanced personality 
and a deep sense of the integrity of the individual than 
that her mind be stored with encyclopedic facts and peda- 
gogical maxims. Finally, any adequate scheme of education 
must include adults as well as children, and it must be 
deeply and solidly rooted in the life of the community. 

Any country whose school leaders accept these factors as 
essential is indeed traveling “new roads to education.” 


Lucy L. W. WILson 


The Books Children Choose 


ITH the cooperation of 36,750 children living in 
thirty-four cities scattered from Quincy, Mas- 
sachusetts, to Santa Fe, New Mexico, the research depart- 
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ment of the Winnetka (Illinois) Public Schools has prepared 


the first children’s book list to be based, not on guess-work 
or upon the preferences of teachers and librarians, but upon 
the choices and the reading ability of the children themselves. 

The study was made under the supervision of Carleton 
W. Washburne, superintendent of schools, and was financed 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
through the American Library Association. The results are 
soon to be published by the American Library Association, 
Chicago, in a book, The Winnetka Graded Book List, with 
a full introduction. 

As a basis for this “scientific investigation, ... on a large 
scale to determine what books are being read and enjoyed 
by children of various ages and degrees of reading ability” 
ballots were sent to the 36,750 children who cooperated in 
the study. Each child filled out one of the ballots for each 
book he read during the year. On each ballot the teacher 
wrote the child’s score as shown by the Stanford Silent Read- 
ing Test, decided upon as the best available criterion of 
reading ability. 

More than 100,000 ballots were returned to the research 
department. Of these, 53,000 were filled out on 800 books, 
each of which had the 25 or more ballots necessary to bring 
it within the study. Boys filled out 22,000 of these, girls, 
31,000. It was found, incidentally, that “besides having 
more ballots from girls than from boys . . . there seemed 
to be a tendency for girls to have a higher degree of reading 
ability. For example, in many cases 11 year old boys had 
a reading ability corresponding to sixth grade, while 11 year 
old girls had a reading ability corresponding to seventh. . .” 
Though some of the books on which the.children balloted 
may have been recommended by parents or teachers, the 
research department believes that “the graded list of books 
resulting from the ballots . . . consists largely of books which 
these children selected freely.” 

Further light on the significance of the study comes from 
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“Best”? Books 


The books that American children love best, according 
to the votes of 36,000 boys and girls, arranged in the 
order of their popularity, on the. Winnetka Graded Book 
List: 


FourtH GrabDE 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Child’s Garden of Verses, Stevenson 
Little Black Sambo, Bannerman 
FirtH GRADE 
Pinocchio, Collodi 
Story of Dr. Dolittle, Lofting 
Little Lame Prince, Mulock-Craik 
SrxtH GRADE 
Heidi, Spyri 
Robinson Crusoe, Defoe 
Blue Fairy Book, Lang 
SEVENTH GRADE 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Twain 
Little Women, Alcott 
Hans Brinker, Dodge 
EIcHTH GRADE 
Prince and the Pauper, Twain 
Wild Animals I Have Known, Seton 
Ivanhoe, Scott 
NInTH GRapE 
Jim Davis, Masefield 
Two Years Before the Mast, Dana 
Bob, Son of Battle, Olivant 
TENTH GRADE 
Three Musketeers, Dumas 


a paper read before the Illinois Library Association recently ; 
by Mabel Vogel, research assistant for the Winnetka Public — 


Schools, who says: 


To determine the general causes back of the selection of a 
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books by children a special study was made in public libraries — 


and school libraries. Four members of the research staft 
questioned children as they were looking over books on the 
shelves . . . Out of 215 books picked from the shelves, 103 
were taken and 112 rejected. . . . The majority were taken 
because of the subject matter. A large percentage were taken 
beause of their appearance and a very few were taken because 
of recommendation... This study showed that .. . children 
had definite reasons for reading or choosing the books which 
they took ... A 14 year old girl in eighth grade took The 
Dragon’s Secret by Seaman. She said, “I like Seaman’s books. 
They are full of mystery and not too deep. They are nice 
for girls.” A 15 year old boy in eighth grade rejected a book 
called Pets for Pleasure and Profit. He said, “This book is 


too long. I have to read three books for credit and this one - 


” 


would take too long.” A 12 year old boy in sixth grade took 
The Wolf Hunters. He looked at the pictures and said, “See 
there, that’s grand! That’s what I call a good book.” An 
8 year old girl in fourth grade took Wood and Water Babies. 
She said, “It is a big, big book. I like to read a book with 
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The published list will contain books chosen by children 
third to tenth grade reading ability. The number of 
ldren reading each book, the per cent who liked it, the 
etest value given it and other statistical data are listed 
der each title. 

It was found that chronological age as well as ability to 
d influenced a child’s choice of books. Out of a group 
books enjoyed by children of sixth grade reading ability, 
i average age of those who liked Cornelli and Golden 
Windows was 9; that of those who liked The Blue Bird 
Bd The Scotch Twins was 10; Heidi and Toby Tyler 
Be enthusiastically read by 11 year olds, and The Dog of 
Manders and Genevieve by those who were 12. 

® The help of a group of thirteen children’s librarians 
med by the headquarters staff of the American Library 
ssociation was sought in passing upon the literary merit 
the 800 books listed. Miss Vogel reports that 

it of the 800 books there were only 100 on which all our 
perts agreed. Out of these 100, only 35 were rated of un- 
Miestionable literary merit . . For instance, Huckleberry 
Minn was considered of unquestionable literary merit by eight 
perts, valuable for the list although not of high literary 
tality by two, mot recommended because of low literary value 
® one, while still another expert said it should not be recom- 
Hended because it dealt with subjects unsuitable for children. 
Because of this disagreement, a book had to receive the 
ighest rating by at least three-fourths of the experts to be 
arred on the list, and given the lowest rating by three- 
burths to be omitted. Of the 100 books omitted from the 
st on this basis, a sharp difference of opinion between the 
perts and the children is shown. The Bobbsey Twins, for 
stance, was read by 900 girls and enjoyed by go per cent 
f them, and the Tom Swift books were read with gusto by 
00 children, Other books, enjoyed by a number of children 
t omitted from the list because the experts considered 
em to have low literary value or subject content, included 
he Circular Staircase, Baree, Freckles, Her Father’s 
aughter and The Hound of the Baskervilles. 

Among the books starred for unquestionable literary 
erit are Aesop’s Fables, Alice in Wonderland, Black 
trow, The Jungle Book, Story of Dr. Dolittle, Kidnapped, 
hild’s Garden of Verses, and Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
It has been interesting to notice,’ Miss Vogel points out, 
that a large number of these highly recommended books 
te found among the most popular from the children’s 
tandpoint. Fifty per cent of the starred books fall within 
he top 20 per cent of books which are most widely read 
and enjoyed.” 

‘Each book on the Winnetka list is annotated with the 
omment of some child who enjoyed it. ‘“[hese comments,” 
Miss Vogel explained, “were chosen by members of the 
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research staff, who tried to get stimulating, typical and well- 
expressed comments as far as possible.” For example: 


Peter and Wendy: “I like the book because there is so much 
fairyland in it. I also like it because Peter Pan was always 
so lively and never grew old.” 

Among the amusing comments received, Miss Vogel offers 
the following: 


Texan Star: (by an 11 year old boy, Mason City, Iowa) 
“I like this book because it suits my taste. I have a wild taste.” 

East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon: (12 year old boy, 
Gary, Ind.) “TI like this book because it is easy to understand 
what it means. In other words it is easy to read. For instance, 
if you start to read there are no words that will stop you 
reading. I like books of that sort.” 


Evangeline: (14 year old boy, Quincy, Mass.) “It doesn’t 
seem possible that a girl would walk so many miles for her 
beau when now a girl wouldn’t walk one mile to see him.” 

One can feel only respect for the scholarship, research 
technique and patience that have made possible such a piece 
of work as this study. But it is because of its steady and 
understanding recognition of the right of children to a part 
in the direction of their own education that this book list 
will be of inestimable value to parents, teachers, librarians 
and children not only in aiding the choice of suitable and 
interesting books for boys and girls to read, but also, it is 
to be hoped, in suggesting a fresh viewpoint to anyone 
undertaking a study of educational problems. 


Adult Education: 
What’s Ahead? 


EVENTY-FIVE men and women, active in various 

fields included under the term “adult education,” 
gathered at the Town Hall Club in New York on Decem- 
ber 15, as guests of the Carnegie Corporation, to discuss 
plans “looking toward the formal organization of an As- 
sociation for Adult Education.” ‘This was the first of four 
regional conferences suggested by the National Conference 
on Adult Education held in Cleveland in October (see 
The Survey, Dec. 1, p. 308). The importance of the 
conference, setting it apart from the meetings that fill New 
York hotels every day, was in its potential effect on one of 
two fields of education, both largely experimental, which 
are still unorganized. The “new schools” of elementary 
education are entirely independent of one another. They 
could not and should not be synthesized, for their pos- 
sibility for usefulness lies in the fullest and most completely 
independent working out of their respective programs. The 
other free growth in education is the “adult education 
movement.” So far, it has been quiet and spontaneous, in 
most cases a sort of side show run by an agency with an 
entirely different purpose, to meet some definite community 
need. Many educators feel that the time has come to 
correlate the various activities that make up this American 
adult education movement. Such action must necessarily 
result in helping, in diverting or in discouraging the move- 
ment itself, 

Dean Russell of Teachers College presided at the New 
York gathering. Among the adult education agencies re- 
presented were: the Bryn Mawr College summer session 
for trade union representatives; People’s Institute, New 
York; Brookings School of Business Administration, Wash- 
ington University; Catholic Welfare Council, Washington, 
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D. C.; National Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A.; Baltimore 
Public Forum, Baltimore, Md.; Advisory Committee on 
Adult Education, Carnegie Corporation; Adult Education 
Department of the National Educational Association ; The 
New School of Social Research; the Labor Temple School; 
American Library Association; Katonah Labor College, and 
Swarthmore Chautauqua Association. 


What Can an Association Do? 


A written “basis for discussion’ was supplied by the 
executive committee of nine members, appointed at Cleve- 
land. This “tentative program’ was designed to clarify 
the basic subject of the gathering: “assuming that there 
should and will be an association, what concretely shall 
it do?” : 

The possibilities for activity suggested by the Committee 
were, in substance, these: 

1. Shall the Association concentrate on headquarters work, 
such as publications; studies of problems in adult education; 
aid and advice to enterprises seeking it? 

2. Shall the Association conduct conferences: an annual 
meeting with a program of distinguished speakers, and oc- 
casional group meetings? 

3. Shall the Association publish a magazine? A series of 
bulletins? Reference and text books? Translations of foreign 
material? 

4. Shall the Association conduct (a) enterprises for teacher 
training? (b) appoihtment bureaus for ‘teachers in adult 
education? (c) lecture bureaus? 

5. Shall the Association departmentalize? Shall it be strictly 
professional? 

6. Are any or all of the following studies profitable for the 
Association? (a) Follow-up on students in adult education 
enterprises? (b) Community surveys? (c) The economics of 
adult education? (d) Conditions of admission to adult educa- 
tion classes—intelligence tests, etc.? 

The plan of the conference was that of a Quaker meeting, 
where people rose and talked as the spirit moved them. 
Those who spoke seemed impelled by one of two motives: 
to describe the achievements of their own group in its 
particular program of adult education or, more or less 
gropingly, to arrive at some general purpose that could be 
ascribed to all adult education enterprises, including such 
otherwise unrelated agencies as evening high schools, trade 
union colleges, Y.M.C.A. courses, university extension work, 
classes in methods of carrying on mission study ; chautauquas, 
museums, forums, radio talks, vocational training. 

In the discussion of the general theme of adult education, 
two broadly divergent viewpoints became increasingly ap- 
parent as the conference progressed. The preponderance of 
opinion (at least as it was articulate) seemed to be that 
what adult education needs is to be rescued from its present 
isolation with regard to the “general educational system,” 
and standardized as to content and methods. A few voices 
insisted, in differing terms, that adult education is something 
larger than syllabi, teaching technics, surveys and reports; 
that if it is to have any real value it must remain fluid 
and experimental. 


The Role of Organization 


One of the leaders of girls’ club work in New York, for 
example, and a former college president, insisted that from 
their viewpoints the existing adult education agencies have 
nothing in common except the purely negative desire to do 
whatever no one else happens to be doing. But their 
challenge was not picked up. 


An institute director opposed the idea of complex organ pt 
tion, “Departmentalizing is one of the very things we #1 ie 
to get away from,” he pointed out. “If we just extend 4 
existing machinery, we'll do harm. We don’t need nf 
machinery. We need to free the spirit of education.” ~ 
remarks were greeted by an encouraging burst of apple | i 
and a moment of hopeful silence—then the discussion sag! “" 
back to the administrative details of the proposed Associat i!" 

In his introductory remarks, the chairman observed 
“the emphasis of education has shifted from the teach® 
of definite subjects to the functioning of the individual 
society.” Later during the session, there was reference | ant 
the same theme from a different approach, when it wf" 
suggested that “The bond that unites us is the necessity | 
undoing the effects of our present standardized system 
education. There are tremendous jobs involved in Ame'lf 
canization, vocational guidance, vocational training, 
tension courses, but the real job lies in making good 
defects of our present system.” Unfortunately, no © 
elaborated this stimulating suggestion, nor did the speall | | 
himself make clear whether he meant merely puttying 
the cracks in the present system or evolving a new progr=| 
that has as its ideal the modification of society to pert 
of the greatest possible freedom for the individual, rath 
than the modification of the individual to fit a system. 

But these suggestions seemed merely leaves on the curres) 
accidental and unregarded. The main stream of discussi 
carried solid logs of which a national organization could 
erected. | 

There were many earnest statements of how useful 
Adult Education Association could be in “cooperating” wii | 
the work of various existing agencies, with the Adult Educ} 
tion Department of the National Education Associatic,| 
for example; and with the League of Urban Universiti« 
which it was pointed out with approval provides the sar | 
courses and the same diplomas for evening as for day cc | 
leges, and has been influential in putting this scheme || 
duplication into evening high schools. The possibilities 4 
“furthering the work” of secondary and elementary schoc’ 
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pron, 


put forward. The reduction of illiteracy, trade training 4 
make possible a better job, offering instruction in commc 
school subjects to those who were forced to leave schov‘ 


ally accepted aims of adult education. es 

No one asked, “What is adult education?’ No or 
attempted to detail its broader meanings; no one sketche: 
a program of new and splendid possibilities such as animat | 
the state-wide experiment in adult education in Californiz: 
One daring speaker hinted that adult education migh} 


. i 
this speaker observed, “They have had fifty years of aduly ty 


education. It has made a difference in Denmark—a genuine 


Carnegie Corporation was the official host of the gathering 
Denmark was not referred to again. 
Later in the conference there was another reference to 


y organization which is offered a subsidy should be very 
rticular before accepting it to ascertain whether the funds 
> to be expended as the organization plans, or whether 
> donor is to dictate the manner in which the money is 
2d.” A discussion of text books for adult education was 
stily resumed. 
A professor of economics pointed out that anyone who 
‘iously recommends adult education is apt to be labelled 
moron, a highbrow or a Bolshevik” and that what is 
ast needed is to “sell the idea of adult education.” Un- 
ttunately, he did not elaborate the “idea of adult educa- 
5:1’ which should be placed on the market. 
Many profitable lines of study for an Adult Education 


icilities the ‘average community’ should have to improve 
merican citizenship.” 

A “chapter form of organization” was outlined, not in 
ne sense of a fraternal body, but “strong local units” com- 
iosed of “‘all those engaged in adult education work,” to 
act as a clearing house of information for local groups” 
nd also as ‘‘a source of inspiration” through its meetings. 
‘This,’ it was confidently affirmed, “would build up a 
tong national organization, like the League of Women 
‘VW oters.” 

Late in the evening two resolutions were unanimously 
dopted, “expressing the sense of the meeting.” The first 
ecommended the formation of a National Association of 
dult Education, at a national conference to be held follow- 
ng the regional conferences. The second directed the chair 
0 appoint a committee of seven members, with possible 
Iternates, to meet with similar committees from the other 
regional conferences, “‘to boil down the discussions of each 
‘-onference” and “formulate a definite program.” 


Is the Movement Ready for Organization ? 


Is the adult education “movement” ready for a “definite 
rogram”? A sincere attempt was obviously made at the 
‘New York conference to obtain a free expression of opinion. 
iHowever, the seminar method of procedure is rarely success- 
iful in so large a group. Its very freedom is a restraint, for 
it seems to call for brief, definite statements, and those 
whose ideas require more extended expression, prefer to re- 
main inarticulate. ‘A tentative outline and interpretation of 
adult education, so broad as to include the efforts of the very 
representative group of agencies included in the meeting, 
might have provided a spring board for a discussion that 
would have gone farther than more or less unrelated details 
of organization. The result of the meeting was not a sense 
of what a national association of adult education might and 
should mean, in accomplishment and in influence, but instead 
a rather dreary impression of the vast amount of tiresome 
detail which the machinery of any organization requires. 

Perhaps it was the executive committee’s natural pre- 
occupation with organization problems, and their suggested 
basis of discussion looking toward the solution of such prob- 
lems that created the sense of rigid limitation which seemed 
to hamper so many who tried to speak. As one delegate 
remarked in a rather wistful aside, ““There’s such a feeling 
of structure!” ; 

- This is, of course, an age of organization. In our mod- 
ern society, ‘nprogramed experiments, particularly when 
they suggest far reaching possibilities are not allowed to be 
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wastefully inefficient. One of our most characteristic serv- 
ices to new experiments is to provide through established 
funds needed laboratories in which experiments can be more 
or less accurately observed. Varying degrees of “guidance, 
direction and cooperation” are often added to the necessary 
equipment. “Two sorts of things may happen in laboratories. 
All kinds of new and important principles and applications 
may be discovered and made available for ordinary people’s 
use. This happens with encouraging frequency under the 
stimulation of those great endowments which encourage men 
and women to explore new fields of science, to try and fail 
and try again in carrying on the line of investigation that 
seems to them hopeful. But there are also laboratories 
where, as in those of “cook book” chemistry in numerous 
public high schools and colleges, the result of each “‘experi- 
ment” is a definite and unexciting certainty before one be- 
gins, and the possibility of any new and significant contribu- 
tion to individual or social knowledge is carefully eliminated. 


Without a Program 


The adult education movement in this country is a young 
and vigorous and not very well defined growth. It has 
perhaps made most impressive progress in California, where 
it is recognized as an important part of the state educational 
system. (See The Survey, November 15, p. 215.) The atti- 
tude of those most concerned in the California experiment 
is expressed in a remark made by Ethel Richardson, assistant 
to the state superintendent, at an educational conference in 
Pasadena in October: “When I undertook this job [director 
of adult education] I didn’t know enough to make a pro- 
gram for my teachers. That was the luckiest thing that 
ever happened to adult education in California. Now I 
wouldn’t tie my teachers to a program if I could—nor let 
anybody else.” Smaller scale experiments are to be found 
at the Labor College at Katonah, New York, for example, 
the Workers’ Education Bureau, the Bryn Mawr summer 
school, the rural and industrial work of the Y.W.C.A. These 
limited experiments do not constitute a complete program of 
adult education, but their number and their wide distribution 
are significant of an increasing need for a kind or a degree 
of education entirely outside the recognized system. 

The president of the Carnegie Corporation is sufficiently 
far sighted to see that the adult education movement is 
“striking deep roots in all classes of society,” and to view 
it as something “full of vitality and promise.” 

If the Carnegie Corporation carries out what seems to be 
its present intention to put behind a national adult educa- 
tion association the resources of its means and its influence, 
one of two important results will probably follow. 

A rigid, directed, much-managed organization could all 
too obviously do for every part of the adult education move- 
ment that comes under its influence exactly what the chem- 
istry “cook book”? does for the class in the orthodox high 
school laboratory. It could discourage curiosity and self- 
reliance and the sense of liberty and instead of fostering 
genuine, fruitful experimentation and eager research, merely 
continue the more or less cut and dried routine of well estab- 
lished agencies. But on the other hand, there is the exciting 
possibility that the useful tool of the subsidy might be used 
so as to make education free, as science is here and there 
made free, to study and experiment and fail and keep try- 
ing, and finally create a new outlet for human energy that 
would result in richer, freer lives, in something that is in 
a new and more vital sense, public education. BwAT RR: 
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How Students Confer 


ae reporting the recent student conference on the World 
Court at Princeton University, the newspapers have em- 
phasized the fact that undergraduates evolved the idea and 
the organization of the gathering. ‘Che program, which 
included a debate on the World Court issue between Senator 
Lenroot and Clarence Darrow, and the formation of a 
National Students’ Federation “to achieve a spirit of unity 
among students of the United States ., to develop 
intelligent student opinion on questions of national impor- 
tance to foster understanding among students of the 
world in furtherance of enduring world peace” have been 
widely reported; so has the seating of a delegate elected by 
the student body of his college and forbidden to attend by 
the president, and the regrettable attempt by Louisiana dele- 
gates to draw a “color line” in the new organization. ‘The 
overwhelming vote of the students in favor of the World 
Court has also received wide publicity. 

But the phase of the meeting that is perhaps most sig- 
nificant is the attitude and the spirit of the young delegates 
themselves. There is nothing more important to the world 
than the ambitions and viewpoint of youth, and it is as a 
sample of what the young people in American colleges are 
really thinking about that this National Collegiate World 
Court Conference is chiefly important. : 

A friend of The Survey, who has genuine sympathy with 
youth and who is accustomed to public meetings, attended 
all the sessions of this conference as a spectator. He writes 
us, not a news report, but an impression of the gathering: 

“The real spirit was mixed and changeable. Publicity 
methods were evident but not in control. ‘There were 
really quite a lot of genuine expressions of what youth 
thinks about the possibilities of international cooperation. 

“The atmosphere was eager, keen, but nervous at first, 
tiring on the second day (Saturday), revived by Vincent 
and closed in a feeling of intellectual humility, helpfulness 
and altruism. ‘Then they had a sporadic fit of local-partisan 
feeling till 1 a.m. (Over the election of a Howard Uni- 
versity student to the executive committee.) [his was a 
minor accident. 

“There -were two hundred or more delegates all over an 
indifferent, sophisticated campus which regards the World 
Court issue as several years dead. Some came for pleasure, 
some to be nearer home or friends, some to learn, most to 
express the abstract, tensely-held opinions of modern youth. 
The Princeton faculty kept hands off. Some others did not. 
Uplifters and a lunatic fringe made an effort to head the 
meeting in for the League of Nations. ‘This failed. “There 
was the usual clash between theories of delegationism (fixed 
instructions) and of representation (sovereign body free to 
act and resolve), and much innocence of political methods. 
Leaving nominations to come from the floor, rather than 
from a slate, led to the color line rumpus. 

“The modern student has nervous alertness rather than 
confidence, tight-throated voice, personality not free to play 
on a crowd. His presentation is not usually effective. They 
are thin talkers, broadcasting bits of opinion, not, apparently, 
possessed of time and power to move the crowd. The uni- 
formity of instructions (by students on the home campus) 
was offset by curious diversities of feeling and of speech. 
Hence the delegates tended to take refuge in the instructions 
as set. 
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“There was an interesting response to the vivid, off-ha 
methods of Darrow and Vincent. The meeting was bo®} 
stiff by the business man (Herbert Houston). Lenroot o#} 
told them what they had already concluded. — 

“They showed a surprising knowledge (studious) of }] 
details of international relations, but not much politit 
power to use it. They need more Roberts’ Rules of Ore 
and also more political gall. If authority has set a patte 
for action (Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reservations for 
stance) they will endorse if they agree, but they do 
take their facts on authority. “They are much more liks| 
to take their facts on independent thinking. ‘This ine J 
pendent thinking sometimes seems based on insufficient stu: | 
due to the enormous fields now covered even by unde 
graduate courses. Of course the delegates themselves wif" 
predominantly tory-Republican. The eastern colleges «(gp 
much more typical in that respect than I had thought. ‘T>jj**" 
is based on their absolutely type-Americanism.” tr, 


} 
PENN SCHOOL, on St. Helena Island, South Carolis jj, 
which has been the subject of several articles in Survey Graph. 
notably those by the principal, Rossa B. Cooley, and the one || 
the September issue, on A School Somewhere, keeps on wi; 


sing 
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won prizes in the national Better Homes contest. | 
along this line was begun in 1923, when the Island won thi | 
prize, with a six-room cottage completely furnished with be 
rowed furnishings. In 1924, a small Island house, repair) | 
and furnished with home-made furnishings, won second pria |} 
And in 1925; a house built of old and new lumber won | 
special first prize. 
“better farming” in the idealism of the Island. 


4.3 
THE PROBLEM of devising a more adequate basis for testi* 
the qualifications of applicants for college entrance than t? 
traditional “college entrance examinations” is being studied «@)}*"* 
a large scale by the Ohio College Association this year. Ti)" 
Ohio State University intelligence test is used for a unifor 
research project on the problem which will include a survey 4] 
all students entering college in the state. Thirty-four college 
are cooperating, and almost twelve thousand tests have bee} 
given. 


The distributions of scores in the different colleges a#} 


now being prepared for comparison. | 
al 


THE PRESS of New York recently carried the story ® 
“Tony Dumbbell.” His real name is Tony Ignace, and he ‘ 
“fourteen goin’ on fifteen.” He is, according to the reporter = 
account, ‘‘slim and tall, with dark hair and eyes and a sensitiv, | 
face.” He started school at seven, but he was frequently i)| 
Sickness kept him from being promoted. “I was in 5B fiv| 
times,” he said. He worked hard, making up his work, but 1} 
“Gust couldn’t get arithmetic.” He was the class lummo?| 
They called him “Tony Dumbbell.” He became convinced th)»; 
he was a “dumbbell.” And so one evening, before his mothe) 
who speaks no English, returned from work, he drank so 
iodine, turned on the gas jets and lay down to die. Neighbo) 
found him and got him to the hospital in time for the docto» 
to save his life. The newspapers, “playing” a “human intere® 
story” comment on the poverty and the ignorance of Tony. 
home. But what of the failure of an educational “system: 
which would permit a child’s pride and self-respect to be s¢ 
wounded that death was preferable to life, and that would kee) 
a boy for five years in a dreary treadmill, trying to drill int, 
him the mechanical details of a subject he “couldn’t get”! 
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HE increasing productivity of American in- 
dustry, the constant development of new methods 
of machine manufacture and improvement of 
power resources has been engaging the attention 
f the rest of the world. Recently it became the basis of a 
eclaration of wage policy by organized American labor. 


¢ Labor, in annual convention, had formulated a wage 
olicy to fit an age marked by “man’s increasing power of 
toduction.” The resolution passed is as follows: 


We recommend endorsement of the statement of the Execu- 
ive Council on Wages. We hold that the best interests of 
rage-earners, as well as the whole social group, are served, 


jjopportunities. We declare that wage reductions produce in- 
ustrial and social unrest and that low wages are not conducive 
ito low production costs. We urge upon wage-earners every- 
mere: 

That we oppose all wage reductions, and that we urge upon 

management the elimination of waste in production in order 
that selling prices may be lower and wages higher. To this 
ad we recommend cooperation in study of waste in produc- 
ion, which the assay of the Federated American Engineering 
Societies covering important industries has shown to be 
50 per cent attributable to management and only 25 per cent 
attributable to labor, with 25 per cent attributable to other 
sources, principally managements in industries producing com- 
modities for any single industry under consideration. 
Social inequality, industrial instability, and injustice must 
increase unless the workers’ real wages—the purchasing power 
of their wages—coupled with a continuing reduction in the 
number of hours making up the working day, are progressed 
fin proportion to man’s increasing power over production. 

_ According to the New York Times, “the weight of the 
1 caceraene, in expressed opinions of the delegates, was 
on the last paragraph.” The pronouncement itself, it will 
be seen at a reading, is very general in meaning, as if the 
‘intent were not altogether clear, and in part repetitious. 
“What is there new in it as an expression of the wage policy 
“of organized labor? What is there sound, practicable, and 
important? 
| There are several possible novel elements—possible only— 
cause the phrasing of the statement does not permit 
‘certainty as to its significance. Any comment upon the 
‘statement must resemble somewhat the gloss upon a Bible 
| og The first paragraph may. or may not contain the ex- 
‘Pression of a fresh intention, The wage earners benefit by 
Jincreasing production and improving the quality of produc- 
tion; they are to cooperate in study of the waste of produc- 
tion. There is a new note, though it may not be a clear one. 
The American Federation of Labor, in a general way, 

ledges itself to assist actively in plans calculated to increase 


Production; they range themselves by the side of employers - 
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A New Wage Policy for Labor? 


in that effort. It is an offer on the part of organized labor 
to bring into the shop the will to cooperate for that purpose. 
As an indicator of the psychological state of organized labor 
this is important. Whether it means that labor is willing 
to accept such schemes of wage payment and such methods 
of management as it has hitherto generally opposed, only 
experience can tell. Whether unions will modify any work- 
ing rules that may stand in the way of production only ex- 
perience can tell also. It will probably depend in part upon 
what safeguards and recompenses they are offered. ‘The 
Baltimore and Ohio plan of cooperation is probably an ex- 
ample of the arrangement it is hoped to work out—based 
on the recognition of unionism. 


HE declarations in opposition to reductions and in 

favor of wage increases are in themselves, of course, 
not new. But the last paragraph indicates a new idea in 
process of growth. Wages must be increased and hours 
reduced “in proportion to man’s increasing power of produc- 
tion’’; sustained purchasing power is to be assured to the 
wage-earners. "The convention discussions indicate that 
these statements had a definite train of reasoning behind 
them, and might be made into the basis of a definite wage 
policy. Real wages—wages in terms of goods and services— 
are not to be decreased—and are to be advanced in the ratio 
that production may increase. 

Hitherto organized labor has entered into wage agree- 
ments without any definite policy. A few agreements such 
as those in the New York printing trades provided that 
wages should be regulated according to some definite stand- 
ard or principles, in this instance in accordance with changes 
in the cost of living and in the condition of the industry, 
in other instances according to other principles or standards. 
But for the most part organized labor has considered the 
business of wage agreement merely as a process of bargain- 
ing and compromise—a testing out of the labor market by 
an assertion of collective strength. 

It is not to be expected that this method will pass, or 
that this process will seriously change. Yet here is proposed 
a new basis or guiding rule for this process, a new terrain 
for maneuvering. It is asserted that wages should be ad- 
justed with reference to “man’s increasing power of pro- 
duction.” 

The tendency for human effectiveness in production to 
grow is assumed. “That is certainly an assumption that 
could only be made in the American industrial atmosphere. 
But after all this is a declaration of wage policy by Ameri- 
can labor so the assumption is not strange or unreasonable. 
Yet even in the United States the volume of production 
fluctuates. Is it intended that wages move down as well 
as up with the movements of production? ‘The question 
must be left unanswered. 

This is not the only question of meaning, of interpreta- 
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tion in practice, presented by the declaration, nor the only 
question of soundness. The assertion that wages are to be 
adjusted with reference to production may mean with 
reference to the production of individual wage earners, of 
groups of wage earners, of individual enterprises or in- 
dustries, or of our industrial organization as a whole. 

Various schemes of wage payment, piece payment, bonus 
and premium plans already in use are based on the idea 
that wages are thereby adjusted to individual production. 
But these are the types of plans which organized labor has 
ordinarily opposed; it is not to be assumed that the attempt 
to enunciate a new wage policy reduces itself to a belated 
acceptance of them, though it may designate something of 
a new attitude even towards them. 


O, something larger, broader in scope, is intended. 

Wages are to be adjusted with reference to the 
growth of production of individual industries or of our 
industrial organization as a whole. Even here there are 
two possible lines of policy. An attempt to adjust wages 
in any industry to production within that industry would 
be very different from an attempt to adjust them on the 
basis of the productive output of our whole industrial 
system. The first would mean merely an assertion that the 
workers employed in an industry should get the benefits 
of any improvement. in the productive operations of that 
industry, rather than the consumers of that product or the 
stockholders. This policy, one may venture to say, would 
reduce itself to a plain process of bargaining little different 
from the past. Shortly before the war the railroad brother- 
hoods in several important arbitrations based wage claims 
on this principle but the Arbitration Boards refused to give 
it weight. On the other hand, this principle has really been 
taken into account in many settelements in the clothing 
trades, where general wage increases have been granted on 
the ground that production per worker had increased. The 
same argument has been brought forward in wage disputes 
in the coal industry. It must be remarked in passing that 
if wage agreements were to be based wholly or even mainly 
on this principle, wage movements in different industries 
would be very different from each other; workers in in- 
dustries employing a stationary technique would not receive 
the same increase as workers of the same kind or grade 
benefitting by a constantly improving technique. This 
divergence, it is plain, could not under our present industrial 
system go very far; the principle would soon be relegated 
to the scrap-heap if not constantly modified in application. 
It can never be of predominant importance; but it may be 
useful as one of a number of principles in a general wage 
policy. 


HE broadest possible interpretation of the announced 

policy is left, and it is probable that it is this inter- 
pretation which is meant—wages are to be adjusted with 
reference to the output of goods and services of our whole 
industrial system. “The worker’s imagination has been 
caught by the great increases in production which the course 
of invention promises; they will rest their future hopes of 
economic improvement upon that promise. I doubt whether 
serious opposition can be offered to that assertion of purpose 
from any quarter. But is there any way to apply it in 
practice as a definite principle. Will it ever be possible to 
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say in clear terms what wage changes meet its requiremer) | 
Or will it reduce itself merely to a new basis for resist® 
wage cuts and claiming wage increases, new but no || 
vague than those on which wage bargaining has alwi’ 
been conducted ? i 

In essence the principle is deheainiy sound. An indust © 

rstem such as ours which is turning out an increased volv’ 
of product per person certainly ought to yield wage-earr’ 
a rising real wage. Furthermore, such a sharing out of © 
product may be Seale if industry in general is not 


that capital investment expands the Seodacing capacitaml 


the staple industries beyond the capacity of the workers | he : 


buy their product. I am not suggesting the possibility 
general overproduction, but merely of extremely serie 
misdirected investment, ;- 

Is it possible to work out a policy of wage adjustmm 
with reference to the total product of industry? Th, 
product, a heterogeneous flow of goods and services, «| 


be measured by totalling up the money values of the produ fj , 


of each industry, or by means of indices of the volume 
physical product. Both means of measurement are now | 
use; both are subject to a considerable margin of errs. 
But assume that they are reliable enough! Assume furtly 
that they will show on January 1, 1926, that the per cap! 
product of industry during 1925 has been 5 per cent me,; 
than during the previous year. Should the wages of ff, 
groups and kinds of workers be automatically advanced 7 i 
that ratio? The question answers itself. Some industry f 
will be found to be very Prospenaus) and in a position — 


position to make no advance at all. Some groups of worke:| 
will be in a position to demand more; others in a positi, 
to demand nothing at all. 

The principle can not be made into a whole wage polic- 
If it is to be used at all, it can only be in combination wi' 
other bases of decision, A variety of other conditions ar. 
circumstances besides the movement in general productie,§ 
must be taken into account when settling wages in ai | 


particular industry. Principles may be formulated whi: R 


take them into account. It may be possible to elaborate 
satisfactory, though complex set of standards which wou \} 
give weight to the claim of the American Federation © 
Labor, and also take heed of the peculiarities of each way] 
situation. This is not the occasion to attempt to elabora’ 
such a set of standards. The principles formulated } 
Congress for the use of the Railroad Labor Board are 
somewhat unsuccessful instance of such an effort. 

The American Federation of Labor declaration does no» 
by itself, fill the bill. It will not enable labor representativ 
to enter a room where a wage agreement is being discussers 
and turn the process of settlement into one of the applic# \ 
tion of clear principle instead of a process of bargain an‘ 
struggle. In that sense the declaration of wage policy 
plainly inadequate. As a statement of an ethical claim 
can not be disputed; as a vague expression of econom’) 
purpose it is sound. But unless it should turn out to bi 
merely a starting point for a thorough study of the whol 
question of what principles should be used in settling wages' 


it leaves this national problem just where it was—a matte) 
of bargain, bluff, and sometimes combat between worker} 


and employers. Hersert Fets 


ets, 
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The Outworkers 


‘HE problem of home work in tenements which, to 
many socially minded people has seemed so thoroughly 
gulated” the last few years as to have ceased to be a 
blem, turns up in the annual report of Nelle Swartz, 
ector of the Bureau of Women in Industry, New York 
partment of Labor, as a very real issue indeed. 

iss Swartz observes that the volume of homework “has 
_(Jn greater during the fiscal year of July 1, 1924 to June 
1925, than any other given year since the passage of 
homework law.” 

n New York state, which with New York city and 
hester, includes two of the largest clothing markets in 
| country, there are 16,050 licensed tenements, in which 
863 workers were occupied during the year just closed. 
rty-nine per cent of the homework was on men’s cloth- 
-, but among the eighty-odd kinds of articles that the 
pectors found being made in tenement homes the report 
s: frogs and loops, brassieres, powder pufts, cigars and 
arettes, lamp shades, ten-pins, elastic cord, vanity cases, 
tains, fish lines, and hair nets. 

‘The present New York law applies to tenements, defined 
}houses occupied independently by three or more families. 
ork in one and two family houses is thus entirely unregu- 
‘fed. In one street in Brooklyn, for example, there are 
licensed tenements in five blocks. In the same five 
cks there are 18 one and two-family houses where home- 
tk is being done under far worse conditions than those 
the inspected and regulated tenements. The law re- 
ires that every employer must obtain from the Bureau a 
rmit before giving out homework, and that the owner or 


rensed. Before such license is issued, the sanitary condi- 
ns of the tenement must pass the inspection of the Home 
York Division of the Bureau. A list of employers who 
‘ve permits and of licensed tenements is published quarterly. 
i In 1913 a provision was put in the bill forbidding the 
Janufacture ot dolls, dolls’ clothing and infants’ and chil- 
en’s clothing by homeworkers. It was hoped by the 
ickers of that provision that other articles could be added 
the list from time to time until all homework was gradu- 
ly abolished. Actually no other articles have ever been 
ded, and, because of changes in styles and customs this 
ocess has been found impractical as a final solution of 
e€ question. It would be impossible to make a list sufh- 
ently inclusive to cover the whole range of homework. The 
anufacture of dolls, for instance, has become largely a 
ctory practice. Instead of making and dressing dolls 
meworkers now stuff toy animals and paint wooden 
VS. 

The chief factors in the homework problem are the pro- 
ction of the public against the danger of infection or 
atagion through goods manufactured under unsanitary 
onditions, which has been so heavily stressed; the exploita- 
ion of the workers; and the effect on labor standards. As 
9 the latter, the Women’s Bureau has nearly completed the 
lost exhaustive study yet undertaken in this country to 
how the relation between the total wages of “in workers” 
nd “out workers” and also the increase of “out work” 
uring the last five years. The study, based on the payrolls 
1 the Rochester and New York markets, should throw fresh 
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ent of any tenement where home work is done must be: 
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light on the implications of homework for adult wage- 
earners. 

Child labor also belongs to this part of the problem. The- 
oretically, the same law applies to child homeworkers as to 
child factory workers: no child under fourteen may work, 
the child must have a work permit, etc. Actually, such 
provisions in regard to homework are almost impossible to 
enforce. Under the law, the inspector must actually see 
the child at work to make a valid case. It is very easy, of 
course, to hide children or to hide work after the inspector 
knocks at the door, and also for children to work between 
the visits of the inspector. “There are only twenty inspectors 
for the entire state of New York. Last year, 217 children 
were actually found at work, ranging in age from five to 
fifteen years, all but two of them during school hours. 

There is no regulation of hours of work or wages for 
homeworkers. Often work is given out weekly to be paid 
for at the end of the month, and when pay day comes the 
contractor who gave out the work is found to have “moved 


away.” Frequently pay is refused because the work is “‘un- 
satisfactory,” though the contractor keeps the finished 
articles. 


Homework may, under certain circumstances, be a grave 
danger to the standards which organized labor has estab- 
lished. Last fall, for example, there was a strike in certain 
New York factories making artificial flowers. The attempt 
at bettering working conditions was unsuccessful, and it 
was generally conceded that the strike was broken by the 
employers’ temporary reorganization of their business on a 
homework basis. 


How Enforce the Law? 
The nub of the homework problem is its administrative 


difficulty. Every suggested remedy strikes the snag of the 
almost hopelessly complex and unwieldy system of administra- 
tion involved. The application of the minimum wage prin- 
ciple to homework, or a law requiring more extensive super- 
vision, immediately requires a large and elaborate adminis- 
trative machine to prevent violations—so large and so elab- 
orate that the law falls of its own weight. In a small 
“clothing factory,” for instance, a man who has saved a 
little. capital may have one or two cutters, cutting tables, 
some material and patterns as his sole equipment. Only the 
cutting is done on the premises. Coats, pants and vests are 
then sent to contractors to be sewed; he sends them to a sub- 
contractor for buttonholes; he gives them out to homeworkers 
for finishing. To trace such devious windings, and regulate 
at every stage this one phase of home work would be a 
herculean labor. 

The enforcement of the law regulating homework, it is 
reported, has been much more active in the eighteen months 
since, on Commissioner Bernard J. Shientag’s recommenda- 
tion, it was placed under the Bureau of Women in Industry. 

Miss Swartz feels that any adequate meeting of the pres- 
ent homework situation must be a “three cornered affair 
between the manufacturers, the unions and the public.” In 
December, she called a conference of about twenty-five lead- 
ing trade union officials of New York to discuss the ques- 
tion. They were all much astonished to learn of the size 
of the homework problem and promised her their coopera- 
tion in the enforcement of the existing law, which offers 
some degree of protection, at least, to both the public and 
the workers. 

A provision in the law giving the department the same 
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control over one and two family. houses as it now has over 
tenements is urgently needed. 

If the Bureau is to function efficiently, additional clerical 
help and two more statistical workers are required. 
we are to make progress from year to year in homework 
control it can only be made through a knowledge of facts,” 
Miss Swartz points out in her report. ‘This phase of the 
homework situation has been neglected in the past.” 

Finally, Miss Swartz feels that a campaign of education, 
which will ensure the support of the press, the courts, the 
charity and welfare organizations and the general public 
must go “hand in hand with the enforcement end’ of the 
homework law. One hundred per cent enforcement 
can never be achieved in this state unless an inspector sits 


on the door-step of every tenement 24 hours a day.” A. 


measure of enforcement that would provide a reasonable 
degree of protection for both the public and the homeworkers 
depends, Miss Swartz feels, on “cooperation between the 
Departments of Education and Labor, particularly in some 
of the foreign neighborhoods,” and upon enlightened public 
opinion. 


Com pensation in Washington 


HE Washington state workmen’s compensation law, 

the first to be upheld as constitutional, has been’ a 
perennial political’ battlefield since its passage in 1911, and 
is at present being attacked by two groups seeking to change 
its general plan. A bill to permit self-insurance has been 
introduced in the legislature now in session. “This measure 
is sponsored by a number of large employers. In addition, 
representatives of various casualty insurance companies have 
announced their intention of initiating an act providing for 
casualty company and state fund insurance on a competitive 
basis, with a higher schedule of awards than that now in 
force based upon the average weekly earnings of the in- 
jured workman. 

In Washington at present compensation is administered 
under an exclusive state fund or state monopoly plan; all 
injured workmen are paid the same schedule of awards, 
regardless of their earning capacity. As originally adopted, 
the Act was administered by a commission of three mem- 
bers appointed by the governor. In 1921 the state adopted 
an administrative code, and the powers and duties of all 
the various boards and commissions administering labor 
laws were merged under the control of one appointive off- 
cial designated as the Director of Labor and Industries. 
The industrial insurance act is administered under this plan 
by a supervisor appointed by the director. 

The original law was a compromise between employers 
and employes and was an experiment. Its awards were 
fixed on a low scale compared with many of the workmen’s 
compensation acts now in force in other states. Each bien- 
nium the legislature has had before it bills seeking to in- 
crease the compensation paid to injured workmen and their 
dependents. ‘These have been consistently fought by the 
employer groups and sponsored by the labor groups. In 
“1917, 1919, and 1923 compromise bills were passed increas- 
ing the schedule of awards in one or more particulars. While 
exact comparison of awards is difficult because the factor of 
the amount of the wage is not taken into consideration in 
Washington, it is generally admitted that on the whole the 
schedule of compensation is below that paid in the other 
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Pacific Coast states, most of the eastern states, 


some of the cone states. 
For example, a Washington workman receives | 
month during total disability, with an additional $5_ 
is married, $12.50 for the first child, $7.50 for the = 
and $5 ekth for additional children. In cases of py 
nent partial disability, the compensation is $1,080 fo 
loss of the sight of one eye, $1,560 for the loss of #} in 
$1,920 for loss of the major hand, $2,400 for the | 
of a leg where an artificial limb cannot be worn. In| 
of death, the widow receives a pension of $35 a 1) ji 
until death or remarriage, with $12.50 for the~ 
child, $7.50 for the second, and $5 for the other chi js 
of the family. In the case of an unmarried man, dey|@ 
ents receive between them one half of the average moi 
support contributed, with a total limit of $20 a mont ( 
In Ohio, the compensation for total temporary disa. 
is 6624 per cent of the weekly wage for a maximum fr 
of six years, and a maximum amount of $3,750. For :@: 
permanent disability, the compensation is as above for | 
with no maximum amount set. In case of partial disalh 
the compensation is 6624 per cent of the average wagri/fft 
a period of from 10 to 200 weeks. In case of death, fur) 
expenses not to exceed $150 are paid, and to total depen» iff 
compensation of 6624 per cent of the average earnir’| 
allowed for 8 years, with a minimum of $2,000 and a » 
mum of $6,500. The maximum “average weekly wag lilt 
be used as a basis for the above computations is a 


$18.75. 


if 


i 
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per cent of ah average wage, with a minimum net 
$6.41 and a maximum of $32.05 established. In cacti@li 
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In permanent total disability it is 240 weeks at 65 per »tighitati 
and thereafter 40 per cent for life. In cases of partial ne of 
ability, the term runs from 4 weeks for 1 per cent disa™ 
to 240 weeks for 60 per cent disability and for life 1 j 
per cent or more. In case of death, burial expenses | 
to exceed $100 are paid, and 65 per cent of the ave 
earnings to run for three years, with a minimum of $7 } 
and a maximum of $5,000. 

Under the present Washington act, the premium 
are the lowest in the United States, exclusive of a fe~ 
the southern states. The cost of administration is paic. 
of the general funds of the state. Insofar as the adn», 
tration of the Industrial Insurance Act is. merged with 
administration of other labor functions, an accurate esti 
of the cost is impossible. It amounts to approximate 
per cent of the money handled. Employers are require‘ 
pay the entire industrial insurance cost, but by a most] 
ceptional provision are permitted to charge half the 1 @ 
ical aid premiums to their workmen. 

The Department handles about 35,000 claims each » 
Few of these come to the attention of the supervisor. M 
of the decisions are made by clerks as routine business. 
cisions are made upon written records, without hearing: 
the taking of evidence except in unusual cases. The 
cision of the Department is final on matters of fact, no ap! 


lying from its adjudication of matters within its discret! a 

All employers in extra hazardous industries are requis , 
under heavy penalty, to report their payrolls and pay pri; 
ums. The fact that an employer has failed to pay premi Bin 
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Nai The question of state fund versus competitive sys- 
ms of workmen’s compensation is the subject of 
8 fe exhaustive study, Comparisons of Workmen’s Com- 
{jfnsation Insurance and Administration, made for the 
equreau of Labor Statistics by the late Carl Hookstadt 
{i 1922. Mr. Hookstadt summarized his findings in 
) fy art: 
Fr The records show that the state funds 
th Do business 25 to 30 per cent cheaper than stock com- 
james + - 
i Pay compensation as promptly as private carriers or 
3] f-insurers; 
it} Are more liberal in settling claims and appeal fewer 
ilases to the commissions and courts. 
ci 
0 
mt; not prejudice the rights of the injured workmen to 
isjpensation from the state fund, nor does it give the 
itkmen the right of election to sue the employer. 
orf he merit of the present Washington compensation law 
ot] in the broad scope of its protection, its low cost of ad- 
sistration, and in its low premium cost, although there 
“ome ground for the contention of labor groups that this 
fyecured in large part at the expense of the injured work- 
due to the low awards paid. 
inptuch a measure as this, with its unique flat rate system, 
ich needs constant revision and modification to keep it 
yeast of changing industrial and economic conditions, 
ily becomes a political plaything. Impatience with polit- 
methods and administrative detail often results in whole- 
ip condemnation of the measure involved. ‘The present 
weer in Washington is that the need of modifying the 
assent law and the difficulty involved in securing a just 
ml adequate revision in rate of award and flexibility of 
ninistration will end by creating a general distrust of the 
\jaciple of a state plan of workmen’s compensation. 
fi IRENE S. DuRHAM 
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IE 1925 records of the Bureau of Mines to November 1 
ort ten “major” disasters, that is, accidents in which five or 
te lives were lost, as compared with nine such disasters in 
B4. The aggregate number of lives lost in such accidents 
hr ring 1925 was 198, an encouraging gain over the ten month 
lire for 1924 of 452. The per-million-ton death rate for 
Bh anthracite and bituminous mines based exclusively on 
er major disasters was 0.41 this year as compared with 0.96 
ing the first ten months of 1924. The Bureau of Mines 
mts that 140,000 mineworkers have now been trained in 
ne rescue and first aid methods. The main purpose of the 
eau’s recently organized safety extension service will be to 
me advanced training in rescue work and bring to the atten- 
of mine officials the latest advances made in the prevention 
| mine flares and explosions and in the conduct of rescue 
eration and disasters. The investigation into the explosibility 
‘the dusts of different coals is being continued. The manner 
which an explosion traverses mine workings and the ways in 
ich mine gases and dusts may be ignited are also being 
died. After a series of tests at the bureau’s experimental 
al mine which demonstrated how widespread coal dust ex- 
sions could be prevented by coating the walls, roof and 
wr of mine passages with rock dust, operators of bituminous 
I's in different parts of the country are rock dusting their 
les [see The Survey, March 15, 1925]. One state now 
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requires that rock dust be used in all coal mines and several 
states specify its use as an alternate to watering the mine. 
For the protection of men exposed to injurious dusts, the 
Bureau of Mines has developed a new respirator with high 
filtering efficiency and a low resistance to breathing. The use 
of respirators in certain mine processes has long been advocated, 
but progress in their adoption has not been as rapid as the 
health hazard warrants. The betterment of mine explosives 
and the use of electrical equipment in mines are the subjects 
of research by the Bureau of Mines in cooperation with the 
British Department of Mines. 


OPPOSITION to the so-called “speed up system’ on the part 
of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks continues. 
A bill abclishing the system was re-introduced the first week 
of the present session of Congress by Representative Schneider 
of Wisconsin, who sponsored it last session. “The system, which 
originated in the Chicago Post Office and has been extended 
to other offices during the past two years, is a method for 
measuring by weight the output of distributers. It has not yet 
been standardized, and its application differs in the various 
offices where it is in operation. Spokesmen for the Department 
at the hearings on the bill last winter insisted that “the weighing 
of each distributer’s output was intended only to weed out the 
unfit and the dishonest malingerer and to reward the faithful 
and the honest by crediting him with all he does... .” ‘They 
pictured it as “a benign system that would eradicate all 
favoritism and stimulate promotions.” Post Office employes, 
however, argue that “regardless of the exact method of opera- 
tion, the purpose is the same—namely, to speed the workers 
beyond their normal pace and to keep constantly before them 
the haunting, harassing fear that any let-up or slackening of 
effort, no matter from what cause, will result in the demotion 
or dismissal penalty.’ They further condemn the system as 
inefficient, because it results in “a scramble for the heavier 
mail by the distributer bent on making a good record on paper,” 
and “penalizes the accurate clerk who watches for underpaid 
letters and uncancelled stamps.” Thomas Flaherty, secretary 
of the Federation of Post Office Clerks, comments, “A long 
experience with postal officialdom, including its local ramifi- 
cations, has taught us to view with grave misgivings any sudden 
interest shown by officials in protecting the humble clerk against 
the errors of judgment of his immediate bosses.... The weighing 
system, 2s now in operation in the Postal Service is detrimental 
to service efficiency and to the morale and health of those 
workers upon whom it is inflicted.” 


THE Commonwealth Service Association, an organization of 
1,200 state officials and general employes of Massachusetts, 
has been formed, in spite of the outspoken opposition of Goy- 
ernor Fuller. Dissatisfaction over “the failure to grant the 
increases in salary provided by the budget act of this year,” as 
well as “false economy in the purchase of supplies, an un- 
businesslike and inexpedient printing program and lengthy delays 
in filling requisitions, particularly for printing” are cited by one 
of the leaders of the new organization as the chief reasons for 
its formation. When the tentative plans for the Association 
were announced several weeks ago, Governor Fuller stated, 
“No person who would through joint action attempt to compel 
the state to increase his or her salary need expect any special 
consideration of a favorable nature from me. I welcome the 
opportunity of saying this before some innocent young people 
find themselves belonging to an organization that is in the 
control of some radicals whose action may get the membership 
in trouble.” George B. Willerd, state deputy treasurer, the 
president of the Commonwealth Service Association, compares 
the organization to the union of railway post office employes 
and gives Governor Fuller this reassurance: “We want the 
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authorities and the public to know that a strike of our members 
is unthinkable and impossible. To strike would be breaking 
faith with the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” Among the 
other officers of the organization are the registrar of motor 
vehicles, the assistant director of the Division of Hygiene, the 
chief clerk in the Department of Conservation, and the super- 
visor of mothers’ aid in the Department of Public Welfare. 


A LABOR BILL so radical that it is said to be causing a near- 
panic among business leaders, both native and foreign, has passed 
the Mexican Chamber of Deputies and is pending in the Senate. 
The bill is being pushed by organized labor leaders, who con- 
tend that Mexican workmen have been mercilessly exploited, 
that they have had to endure miserable working and living 
conditions and that they have been notoriously underpaid. Some 
improvements have been made since the revolution, but, the 
labor leaders insist, basic reforms are needed. ‘The bill, as 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies, makes profit-sharing with 
employes compulsory. It empowers employes’ committees to 
examine the books of their employers, to ascertain costs and 
earnings and to fix the amount of the profits to be divided among 
the workers. Employers are given the option of declining this 
scheme and paying instead a flat 10 per cent salary bonus to 
every worker. The bill also requires workmen’s compensation 
for injuries, sickness insurance, eight-hour work-day with over- 
time payments, and a minimum wage determined by employes’ 
committees. Eighty per cent of the employes of every concern 
must be Mexicans. .Employers are also required to give tech- 
nical education to certain workers, and, in some cases, to provide 
suitable dwellings. One wonders what American labor group 
would seriously consider having such a measure introduced into 
Congress. It would probably be an entirely “safe” proceding, 
however: the measure would be considered so daring that it 
would probably never come up for debate or for vote. 


IN A RECENT DECISION the Georgia Supreme Court has 
again upheld section 125 of the state Penal Code which makes 
it a misdemeanor to persuade any servant, cropper or farm 
laborer under written or parole contract to leave his employ- 
ment by offering higher wages “or in any other way.” The 
case, Rhoden vs. The State, is that of the employe of a lumber 
company who in 1924 was “enticed, persuaded and decoyed”’ 
to leave his job and accept one with another lumber company 
which paid $3.00 a day. This law has been on Georgia’s statute 
books in one form or another since 1866. ‘The original object 
of such a provision was undoubtedly to protect the land owner 
in a one-crop state who had to support his laborers and croppers 
during the winter in order to get the benefit of their labor 
during the spring and summer. It has been applied to both 
white and colored workers, as Georgia has a great many white 
croppers. Such labor is free to make changes in the fall, after 
the harvest, and most of it does “move on” each year. A land 
owner who provides food, clothing and housing for the winter 
for a family should perhaps be protected by a civil statute 
against those cases where the laborer does not remain to com- 
plete the contract. But such a law as this, which provides a 
penalty for what is in no sense a criminal offense, and which 
enforces parole contracts covering a year’s labor, is fraught 
with grave danger. It immediately becomes a strong weapon 
for the intimidation of ignorant labor, and a defense for those 
who prefer a feudal to a system of free labor, bound only by 
carefully drawn and justly enforced written contracts. 


THAT necessity makes strange bedfellows was surely never 
more convincingly demonstrated than in the joint campaign of 
the Lord’s Day Alliance and the Actors’ Equity to enforce 
the state law forbidding Sunday theaters. The sanctioning 
of Sunday performances of legitimate attractions in the theatres 
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of Buffalo, New York, has made allies of two forces 
John Wesley would surely have recognized as “the power | 
light and darkness.” “The Lord’s Day Alliance works han) 
hand with the Actors’ Equity Association for Sunday clos# | 
said the Reverend A. Brooks, educational secretary of 
Alliance, in a recent statement. Equity bases its support of) 
“blue laws” not on religious but on welfare grounds. Sur 
performances, it is pointed out, would mean a seven-day \ 
for actors and actresses. Equity has maintained an unc 
promising stand against Sunday night performances, and~ 
conviction is incorporated in the ten year agreement bety 
Equity and the Managers’ Protective Association, adopted mh] 
than a year ago. The law in question is article 192 off | 
Penal Cede, which forbids the acting of “legitimate” play 
i. e., dramatic entertainments which are neither vaudevill 
motion pictures—on Sunday. 


Eg thar 


q 
FOLLOWING its second successful experiment in provi 4 a 
summer “vacation and education” for trade unionists (see | 
Survey, Sept. 15, p. 633) Brookwood Labor College at Kate: 
has again a capacity student body for the winter session mi} 
bering about fifty. The students represent various sectit 
of the United States and more than a dozen industries 
trade unions. Three labor men from foreign countries 
enrolled, including a wood worker from Danzig, Germ» 
a metal worker from Sweden; and a textile worker from } 
land who comes as an exchange student from Ruskin Col 
Oxford. Indicative of labor’s growing interest in the pro, 
of unionizing the increasingly numerous Negro workers) 
northern industries is the fact that Brookwood has two colv 
students this year, a young man from Virginia and a yo.) 
woman from Brooklyn. Both hold scholarships provided thre | 
the National Association for the Advancement of Cole’ 
People. That organized labor values Brookwood, the ~ 
resident trade union educational institution in the Uni 
States, is shown by the extent to which local unions =f 
finance the annual budget of the college. 


A LAW regulating the recruiting of labor in Japan, desig# 
as a protection for women workers, has recently gone © 
effect. The existing labor situation in Japan has few para) 
in other countries. Half the factories in Japan are dy® 
and weaving works and 82 per cent of the operatives in t 
processes are women. Sixty per cent of the dyeing and wi 
ing works have dormitories attached to them, and 502. 
women workers were boarded and lodged in these quar 
at the end of 1922. Most of the women, the records sh® 
come from some distance and are probably recruited in 

agricultural districts. Most of them are unmarried. Recr) 
ers to maintain this army of workers go from the cities 4 
the villages and farming districts, and irresponsible prom 
as well as violent and insulting methods are often used, 
get girls and women into the factories. The result has b. 
resentment and restlessness on the part of the workers, v» 
frequent and expensive labor turnover for the employers. ~. 
new law requires the licensing of recruiting agents, the 
of cards of information or blank contracts setting forth 
actual work conditions and wages, the strict control of recr® 
ing procedure; and it makes the recruiting master respons > 
for returning workers to their homes when they have by 
enticed away by false promises, when the worker has b 
mistreated by the recruiting agent or the superintendent of 

work place, or when work is refused after a test or phys’ 
examination. The trade union movement has developed vig 
ously in Japan during recent years, but it has made little pr’ 
ress among women textile workers who are, for the most ps) 
young and poorly educated, and who usually remain only, 
short time in employment. Until they are more strongly 
ganized, such legislation as this act is essential for th 
protection. 
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The Problem of New York 


d@7 IT is a sort of cult to re- 
i gard the city as an arti- 
Y ficial, and sometimes even 
ny as a monstrous, aggrega- 

n of human beings. I think it 

s Longfellow who once ex- 
llfessed a contrary view to that 
ld by many, and spoke of the 
vn as the place he would choose 
live in, where contacts with 
man nature aroused emotions 
fat stimulated art and literature 

re than the natural beauties of the country. But in 
libngfellow’s day the town was not so industrialized and 
iftificial as it is today. There was still a happy communion 


New England, which has been the home of some of the 
st literature of America, has also been the place where 
‘ cial order in town development has received its best ex- 
jfession ; at least when we think of the country town. One 

the tragedies of the West has been that in the hurry- 
urry speculation of modern times the repose and spacious- 
ss of the early towns of New England and of the southern 
ates has been mostly lost. 

It is a far cry from the broad elm-planted avenue and 
illage green of the New England town to the great mod- 
kn city like New York. The elements that enter into town 
fuilding and that make it a thing to promote or retard 
vilization are the same in both cases. “There is a curious 

consistency between the excuses that some people offer for 

e crowded city side by side with the craving that they 
lhow for getting away to the solitude of the country. And 

day one finds an increasing urge on the part of people 
n the great city to live as much in the country as possible, 
ven if their work calls them into the congested areas. Of 
hese people it might be said that their love for the city 

a love for gain, or, perhaps more strictly, a desire for 

competence for themselves and their families—while their 
ove of country is a real affection. 


F once we could develop a love of town and city we 

should have better cities, and not merely places where 
people are forced to work and from which they desire to 
vet away as frequently as possible. As Professor Lethaby 
expresses it, ““A town sense, which rests on reverence for 
the idea of towns as the physical expression of social order, 
is what is needed to make town planning a living art.” In 
so far as town planning is at present a living art or may 
become so, it will tend to the fostering of town love. The 
tity planner has, in Lethaby’s phrase, “to bring back some 
sense of town sacredness and worship. It would be better.” he 
says, “to love our own cities than to be expensively instruct- 
ed that the Athenians and Florentines reverenced theirs.” 

In cities that have been planned, like Washington, Edin- 


The general director of plans and surveys 
for the Regional Plan of New York and 
its Environs here writes the first of a pair 
of articles in which he will present the 
scope and purpose of the enormously dif- 
ficult enterprise which he is guiding. 
For an account of its initiation, see The 
Survey for May 20, 1922. 


burgh, and Paris, we have seen 
admirable examples of civilized 
and beautiful structural growth, 
and have learned that the display 
and surroundings of buildings 
are as important as their archi- 
tectural quality. We have learned 
too that no architect can rise 
above the need of natural sur- 
roundings to make his building a 
finished thing of beauty. We 
have learned that the incongruity 
and ugliness which must creep into any crowded city, how- 
ever well planned, can have no screen that hides their 
blemishes other than the screen that is given by the natural 
furnishings of trees. Moreover, in the climate of this west- 
ern hemisphere, these natural features that make for beauty 
have a utilitarian value in providing shade and conserving 
moisture. 

Unfortunately, the spirit that created the city of Wash- 
ington—the inspiration of the men who were responsible for 
the Constitution of the country of which it is the capital— 
survives with a tardiness and lack of courage in this mechan- 
ical age. Although men dare not destroy the beauty and 
spaciousness that were given to Washington, and have done 
much to promote them, one cannot look on the modern de- 
velopment in the suburbs of the Capital City without the 
feeling that the spirit of the Washington tradition does not 
prevail in the newer growth. These new suburbs are largely 
accidental outgrowths that fail to harmonize with the dig- 
nity of the city’s center. The city of Washington has left 
behind the day of the city plan. That plan was prepared 
by L’Enfant under the direction of Washington and Jef- 
ferson. ‘Today it needs a regional plan which should be 
prepared with due regard to the spirit of its great founders. 


N the last hundred years New York has grown away 

from the town-country ideal; until today its citizens 
are compelled to regard the open field and the garden sur- 
rounding the home as something out of keeping with the 
character of city growth. Remnants of natural beauty re- 
main in the too limited areas that have been rescued for 
recreation in the city, but generally speaking it has prospered 
and grown by devouring instead of by merging itself into 
its rural surroundings. With economic forces as they are 
we cannot hope to replan New York in such a way as to 
obtain any reasonable balance between buildings and open 
surroundings as are necessary to obtain any condition of 
environment that approaches the ideal. If our object in 
planning be to provide for the people of the city “dwellings 
which they could come to with pleasure and surroundings 
which would soothe and elevate them,” in the crowded parts 
of the city we are almost compelled to give up hope of 
amelioration and say with the poet that we can achieve 
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New York: Not Qnire Successful 


EW YORK is the capital of the State and stands 

on the south west point of Manhattan. . . . The 
principal part of the city lies on the east side of the 
Island. . . . The length of the city is about two miles. 
Its breadth on an average is nearly three-fourths of a 
mile. The city contained in 1810, 93,914 inhabi- 
tants. New York is esteemed the most eligible 
situation for commerce in the United States—From a 
Geography published in 1819. 


Embraced by “those large arms of the sea,” rigidly 
bound to a street scheme designed in 1911, Manhattan 
has leaped into the air; it has thrust out its transporta- 
tion arms until men and women travel fifty miles to 
their daily labor in the city; until the great area of which 
Manhattan is the center is in 1922 the home of no less 
than nine millions of people. Without a guiding 
plan, what of New York one hundred years hence? 
Momentous decisions are being constantly made, deci- 
sions that are local, piecemeal and unrelated to the larger 
trends. ‘The time has come for unified planning 
in the interest of the whole people-—Charles D. Norton. 

It is that plan which makes the city a better place to 
live in and a better place to work in that most interests 
the Sage Foundation—Robert W. de Forest. 


With the growth of the city has come great crowding, 
most uncomfortable crowding. . . . It is in parts of the 
city where the greater portion of the population live that 
the conditions are most distressing. We haven't 
quite succeeded in building a city. Something is wrong 
about it. . . . I hope for our city in the future that the 
immense increment to human happiness, which comes 
from the cultivation of tastes, may be gratified and 
nourished by laying before the people, always, objects 
that are noble and beautiful, that will ennoble and beau- 
tify character, so that the people of this great city will 
contribute to the character of America not weakness, 
but strength and vigor—Elihu Root. 


no healing 
Save what may be in stemming further ill. 


But in the environs—in the partially developed areas that 
still surround the city—there are still opportunities to heal 
the defects of urban growth and even to do the more effective 
thing of preventing their recurrence. 

Thus the greatest opportunity afforded by planning the 
New York Region lies in the scope it offers to bring about 
a better balanced growth in the suburban and semi-rural 
areas that encircle the city. ‘The Region of New York as 
it is seen by those engaged in the task of making a skeleton 
plan for its future development comprises 5,528 square miles. 
In the center of this vast area there is the city with its con- 
gested districts covering Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx and 
parts of Queens and Staten Island. "These crowded areas 
present one phase of the problem, a phase that involves re- 
planning rather than planning—reconstruction rather than 
construction. In the state census for 1925 the population 
in the five boroughs of the city is given as 5,873,356. Of 
this population, 4,148,264 live in Manhattan and Brooklyn. 
The average density in Manhattan approaches 140 to the 
acre, and in Brooklyn it is over 50 to the acre. In Bronx 
it is over 32 to the acre, in Queens slightly over 10, and in 
Staten Island well under 4. Manhattan is decreasing in 
population but grows in congestion because of its centralized 
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business activities and the growing volume of day popula 
that maintains these activities. 


| | ] 

What New York suffers from most is unbalanced orow 
This is being encouraged to continue and extend as a res) | it 
of the character of real estate activities in the outer fring) pH “ 
Values of land and building heights and densities in de int 
suburbs are based on potentialities of growth that occur i fm uli 


in Manhattan. But if it were possible for the density 
Manhattan to be repeated in the whole city, an average ~ 
140 persons to the acre would ultimately give the city 
population of 26,622,540, within the present city boundar>| 
No such population is likely to ever occupy the area— ff 
matter how great an aggregation of people may ultimat®| 
live in the whole New York Region. If Manhattan cm 
tinued stationary in population and the density of the «| 
mainder of the city increased to that of Brooklyn, ta 
would give a population of 10,751,179 for the whole 
New York. This may be regarded as meeting any reasi’} 
able expectations of growth for from sixty to one hundm| 
years, and it is on the basis of such a population that zl} 
ing laws should be established. 

The evils of congestion from which the city suffers ix 
the central areas are mainly due to excess of building der | 
ties and bad arrangement of business and residential us 
The streets were planned wide enough to take care of pre 
erly planned and properly lighted buildings of reasonal 
bulk. It is not the street system that is wrong, but { 
use of the land fronting upon the streets. 


prption 


i Last 


i en 


HIS is not a condemnation of the skyscraper, whi4 

has its uses and is, if properly designed, a thing 
beauty. In making a brief study of New York in 10} 
before the zoning resolution was passed by the city, I found 
myself trying to discover a mean between the views of tho jf 
who represented the extremes of much aversion or mu} 
favor towards high buildings. My sympathies were’w., 
the out-spreading rather than the up-spreading of the ¢ 
as a means of securing the sum of business facility, beav,j 
and amenity; and one may have these sympathies and }jj 
appreciate the artistic and economic values of the high bull 
ing. I then said: 


The accidental g 
may give rise to artistic emotion; so also may the flam | 
furnaces round Pittsburgh and Birmingham in the black nig 
that forms a shroud to the desolation around them. But %/}, 
artist who knows of the unhealthy effects of the crowc.|}), 
tenements, who locks into the future and sees the twenty-ste 
block not as an isolated tower but as one of a legion tl |] 
uniformly fills up all space over a large area, or who comes | 
daily contact with the squalor and ugliness of the surroundin |} 
of the steel mill, cannot limit his vision to the passing pictv ‘ 
of the moment. If he attempts to portray it truthfully © 
knowledge of what lies beneath must influence his work; 
cannot put his soul into the work unless he sees the soul wit’) 
and behind the form he wishes to depict. ... It is only when % 
realize these necessary relations between the economic © 
social and the artistic that we can look at the problem of N» 
York and its high buildings in the proper perspective. t 

When we do this we will have to accept the skyscraper 
inevitable and proceed to consider how it can be made heal® 
and beautiful. Conditions of health can only be secured 
preserving ample open space around high buildings so th 
there shall be ample light, air, and sun penetrating every pa ‘ 
and that high buildings can be made beautiful needs 
demonstration. If, as I take it, the high-storied build 
must be the Deena re type of the future on the Manhatt, 
part of New York, the question which the civic rulers of th 
city have to consider ceases to be how to avoid the skyscrap 


grandeur of a combination of skyscrap®} 
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t how to limit and control it in accordance with a scheme of 
velopment for the whole city. [Town Planning Review, 


ol. II, 1911-12, Liverpool, England. ] 


Alternatives which presented themselves were, first, to 
t the craze for high buildings continue unchecked and 
roduce intensive congestion, and, second, to call a halt to 
igh building and limit heights to ten or fifteen stories. It 
opeared to me that neither of these things was desirable or 
hractical. ‘The first would end in waste and confusion, and 


r area of occupancy must accompany control of heights, 
ind be effected by an orderly and comprehensive plan of de- 
elopment. The skyscraper has to be dealt with as an es- 
efablished institution of New York, and it should be ad- 
usted to the scale of the streets and provided with spacious 
It should be considered along with the sub- 


onception of regional or city planning. 
It seemed to me, when I first looked into the problems 
£ New York, that a great deal too much had been made of 


nd East Rivers. More ample opportunity to study the city 
ind its environs has not changed my view that there is ample 


lirections of artificial growth than to natural obstruction, 
nd that compact horizontal development produces better 
acilities for the conduct of business as well as more stable 


at the root of much of the unnecessary congestion. 
In 1911 Lawrence Veiller said, referring to New York: 


In no other city is the mass of the working population housed 
hs it is in New York—in tall tenement houses, extending up 


direction as far as the eye can reach. In no other city are 
if here the same appalling conditions with regard to light and 
air in the homes of the poor. In no other city is there so great 
ongestion and overcrowding. 


“Then the New York City, Commission on Congestion 


‘thirteenth of the city’s population, namely 370,000, were 
iWliving at a density of 600 to the acre. The block density 
in the lower part of the Bronx and in Brooklyn was 414 
to 600 per acre. The Commission showed that in the most 
ijdensely populated parts of Paris and London the maximum 
density per acre was 434 and 365 respectively. There has 
been little:if any improvement in the last fourteen years. 
Here is a problem which alone presents almost overwhelm- 
ing difficulties. Whatever hope we might have that relief 
| of overcrowded housing conditions can be obtained by means 
{of decentralization, it is futile to ignore the fact that mil- 
ions of people will continue to want to live in Manhattan. 
lIt is also to be borne in mind that a great deal of over- 
y srowding is due to bad design and arrangement of buildings 
and that, as we have to consider the ideal of the town- 
country impossible of attainment, the present population on 
Manhattan could be housed in comparatively healthful con- 
itions. No regional plan can be complete which does not 


include suggestions to deal with this problem of housing in 
ngested areas. : 
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From the housing question and its relation to the re- 
gional plan, one naturally turns to find reasons why there 
is so much concentration of business, particularly of manu- 
facturing, in Manhattan. It is difficult to understand why 
so much concentration continues in spite of the high costs 
which are caused to manufacturers who continue to main- 
tain their works in congested areas. Perhaps the economic 
advantages of removal to more spacious sites are not sufi- 
ciently great to make up for the disadvantages of building 
up a new population of workers and developing housing and 
transportation facilities in new neighborhoods. Perhaps 
some organized effort is needed to give manufacturers the 
facilities they cannot obtain for themselves so as to promote 
wider distribution of factories and population and proper 
control of the expansion of the city. 

But many industries must remain in Manhattan. The 
mercantile industries that center around the port, the works 
that supply local needs, the great banking and insurance 
offices, the great department stores that have more employes 
than many factories, will continue to do business in Man- 
hattan, Some of these can aid in solving the problem of 
decentralization by promoting schemes of improvement of 
housing conditions for their workers in Manhattan. Many 
people who live outside of Manhattan should live in it, as 
well as vice versa. Congestion of means of transit is due to 
people living too far from their work—and can be solved’ by 
bringing employes nearer to places of work in the central 
areas as well as by dispersing industries to rural areas that 
can be more economically carried on outside the city. 

The problems of movement in the streets and on the 
transit lines arouse most public interest because the effects 
of congestion of ways of travel are more apparent to the 
superficial observer than the effects of overcrowded business 
and residential use of buildings. But congested streets and 
transit lines are based on congested use of land for industry, 
business and residence—-and on the lack of balance and scale 
in the development of buildings in relation to the open 
space surrounding them, 

In this article I have endeavored to present a brief con- 
sideration of the ideals we should have in mind in planning 
and building cities, of the need of making cities beautiful so 
as to stimulate, not pride, but love of the city we live in, of 
some of the fundamental problems that face us in planning 
New York. On another occasion I must return to the 
further consideration of the scope and purposes of the 


Regional Plan of New York. Tice Ars 


What’s ‘‘Character-Building”’? 


T is common in the discussion of social agencies in 
any community to classify them as “charitable” and 
“character-building”. This assumes implicitly, at least, that 
one set has nothing whatever to do with character, while 
the other holds a monopoly in this field of human interests. 
But a growing number of people are coming to doubt and 
even to challenge this division as arbitrary, untrue to the 
facts and positively confusing. One purpose of the social- » 
work institute held recently in Emporia under the auspices 
of the Kansas Council of State-Wide Agencies was to make 
possible some collective thinking about this difficult problem. 
At the first session three speakers from different walks 
of life—a clergyman, a teacher and a social worker—opened 
the discussion of what is meant by character and character- 
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building. One of them defined character as “the sum and 
coordination of our habits.” Another pointed out the im- 
portance of realizing that no one’s character is fixed, but is 
constantly changing. All agreed that the task of character- 
building is one of learning to control natural processes, not 
a matter of magic. 

In succeeding sessions three groups of agencies were passed 
in review—those which work with groups, such as Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and the Christian associations; 
those which work with individuals, such as family welfare 
societies, juvenile courts, public health nurses and visiting 
teachers; those which are frequently neglected in the 
enumeration of “‘social agencies” such as churches, schools, 
civic associations and clubs. There seemed to be no doubt 
in the minds of those present that each of these may and 
frequently does play an important role in the development 
of character. It was also agreed that each of these frequently 
fails or neglects its opportunities. 


N general, it was brought out that group activity 
contributes to character-building through 

Developing capacity for team-work 

Developing a sense of social responsibility 


Directing energies into socially acceptable channels, and 
Offering recognition for tasks successfully performed. 


The Seal Town Community Cheer Will It Last? 


HE remarkable growth of the community chest plan 

and its adoption by so many of our cities challenges 

us to consider very carefully its foundations and its chances 
for permanency. It is to be feared that in the smaller 
cities in particular, business men look upon it simply as a 
relief from a succession of financial campaigns, and the 
social agencies as an easy method of financing their 
activities. As these smaller cities have a relatively small 
number of trained social workers there is an absence of 
trained thought to contribute information and leadership 
to the real objective of central financing—making it pos- 
sible to build a community program with definite objectives. 
Is it not true, if central financing is to be permanently 
established, that it must advance in accord with central 
planning? Are we not“ killing the goose” by using our best 
thought and effort in perfecting our financial organizations 
without due consideration of where all our social work 
is headed? Why raise thousands of dollars this year if 
for each successive year we must do the same with no 
visible tokens, in the community sense, that it has been 
money well spent? How can we establish a just ratio 
between finance and community betterment? If our chest 
is to be permanent, how can we substitute for the 
sentimental appeal which is now largely responsible for 
the financial returns, a calm understanding of the reason, 
need and individual responsibility for social-welfare effort? 
These questions are constantly arising in the smaller 
cities where chests have been hastily organized as a 
convenience or because it had seemed the proper thing to 
do. Possibly the time is not far distant in many of these 
cities when it may be necessary to call a halt on all chest 
activities until both public and agency are thoroughly 
aroused to the meaning of that much abused phrase—co- 
operation and coordination of social work. If the agencies 
and the public should revert to a period of unorganized 
work of independent financing, would it not have a 
salutary effect which would permit of the rebuilding upon 
a firm foundation of mutual understanding with clearly 
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The distinctive contributions of case work were ou 
somewhat as follows: 

Helping a person to understand himself and his relatioy 
others 

Helping others to understand him a 

Affording him an opportunity to exercise initiative, to : 
and carry out programs for himself 

Setting tasks which dowels an opportunity to achieve if 


adjustments are possible. 
Finally there was an expression of skepticism as ted 


value of the term “character-building.” A number of¢] 
conferees insisted that this term is so bound up with 4 
posedly fixed standards and with exhortation as a dj | 
for maintaining them that it would be wise to make a - 
start in terms of “the development of peo 


interpretation they urged that it be Aeolied to “all thy We 
groups of agencies discussed in the two-day institute. 
The sessions ended without anyone having “put o | 
anything; nothing was settled; no resolutions were pas 
This was simply an unfinished bit of collective think] 

But it was both stimulating and clarifying to those 
participated. Perhaps it may bear some fruit in the fur 
development of social work in Kansas. i 
Stuart A. QuEE| 


defined objectives centered upon genuine service to hu-- 
manity? Soil can be exhausted but by proper rotation of - 
crops brought back to fertility. Are not some of our com-— 


change of policy until they are re-educated to the value of 
central planning and central financing? Faced with the 
importance and demands of social work by the stress of - 
financial requirements both public and agency would be 
forced to give consideration to what it all means, and a 
definite program thoughtfully and intelligently planned — 
would follow: a program builded upon a better under- “¥%) 
standing of social work and a recognition of the respon- 
sibility and obligation of every citizen to it. 

While it is true the problems of social maladjustment 
are exceedingly heavy in the large cities yet the smaller 
cities have a corresponding load which, because they lack 
the proper machinery to handle it, appears to be even more 
serious. These problems cannot be adequately handled 
even with ample finance unless public and social agency 
are moving together along a clearly defined course. 
Certainly this requires trained and experienced leadership 
backed by a broad vision. 


Should not the great national agencies whose branches 
extend to the smaller communities divert some of their Pn gj; 
energy from competitive organization to community de- ether 
velopment, realizing that as the thought of the community t ely 
is directed toward a social view point, their own interests ; 

€ : antl-ey 
would be advanced? Incidentally, the national agency : 
may thus find the answer to the mooted question of local jf. a 
support to naticnal organizations. ee DO 

How many of our workers, lay or professional, look the 0 
beyond the confines of their own organization and recognize f*\ bit 
that success in terms of finance or activities depends upon ‘ft {oy 
a rounded out community program? There is a definite "Pow ne 
call in these cities for social leadership which can think in enon 
community terms; given such leadership there can be no #y an 
question as to the permanency of a community chest. ' 


Epwarp M. Benson 
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Edited by Foseph K. Hart 
Sin, Salvation and Sociology 


IN is the most engaging theme for writers, espec- 
ially for novelists and sociologists. With sociolo- 
gists it becomes social sin. But sin was once the 
exclusive field of the theological metaphysician. 

yen now when anyone talks about sin he tends to become 
ological and metaphysical. The sociologist does not es- 
pe this fate. He denounces metaphysics—to begin with— 
d then turns metaphysician. This makes his books both 
teresting and irritating. He struggles valiantly with facts 
until they overwhelm him. ‘Then he gives up and turns 
etaphysician, as is natural. He retreats into his ordinary 
imanity and looks for a way out; or he finds some bizarre 
ggestion that helps him cover his retreat. He reveals him- 
lf, in these ways, as a man of like passions with ourselves. 
| This self-revealment shows first in a sort of premonitory 
orld-weariness. Many of our social scientists are like 
merson’s Sphynx: they have broded much upon the world 
and they are tired. Through all their writings runs a 
inor strain: “We who are weary of sin!” 

|Ehey may well be weary. The natural sciences—even 
'we date their beginnings no further back than 1620, when 
‘rancis ‘Bacon published his declaration of independence 
tom medievalism—are three hundred years old, and what 
ave they accomplished? ‘The over-population of the globe; 
jant electric power combines; poison gas; synthetic gin; 
nd anti-evolutionism! Should we be surprised that some 
f our social scientists, standing as they do much in the 
elative position of Bacon with respect to the development 
f their own sciences, and facing, not merely three cen- 
ries, but more likely thirty, should feel the burden too 
reat for them, and should surrender to a probably uncon- 
ious pessimism? Intellectual fatigue is a normal phe- 
omenon of our times. 

But an interesting aspect of the current world-weariness 
; that the younger and middle-aged students feel it most. 
This, too, is intelligible. The ideals of the young are high; 


their eyes are keen for facts; and the distance from the 
sordid present, with its hang-overs of war-passions (as they 
see it), to the ideal and scientific future( as they envisage it) 
is very great. They want short cuts. “They see the far-off 
future shining like a delayed sun-rise behind the eastern 
hills; and they fear that, even though they give their years 
to the task of helping to bring in the day, it will be but 
little nearer fifty years hence. “They see their more plodding 
fellows playing the part of Chanticleer—crowing with all 
their might for the sun to come up, and believing that their 
crowing helps to bring it up. They are tired of such “meta- 
physical and rhetorical idealists,’ such “intuitive and en- 
thusiastic social reformers.” They want “cold, hard reali- 
ties.’ They do not easily find what they seek. So, they 
become weary too early. But weariness is scarcely the 
mood of science—not to mention moods of youth. 


HESE reflections have been stirred up by the appear- 

. ance of a book in this field, The History and Prospects 
of the Social Sciences, a symposium by ten more or less 
well-known teachers of those subjects. Not all the con- 
tributors to the volume are weary of the world and of 
thinking. Many striking differences of outlook appear from 
chapter to chapter. It may be said, in general, that the 
more mature the writer, the less weary of the world is he 
and, therefore, the more fundamentally scientific is his con- 
tribution. This may also—when one thinks of it—be natu- 
ral: If science is to save the world, then the older the scien- 
tist grows the more completely scientific he should be found 
to be. (If this be treason to youth, it may still be loyalty 
to science!) 

The editor of the volume under consideration, Professor 
Harry Elmer Barnes, who is one of the younger contribu- 
tors, appears most completely thought-weary. He has writ- 
ten both the Introduction and the chapter on History. In 
each of these he shows a world much in need of salvation, 
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and Science as the savior. But. the Science he has in mind 
is in a hurry, anxious to get its job done and to enter into 
its rest. He first reads all “chanticleer” social scientists 
and social practitioners out of the congregation, and then he 
sets forth the real task of salvation: “the intelligently con- 
ceived, gradual and comparatively safe transformation of 
social life” into “better and saner types of conduct.’ In 
short, we must waste no more time listening for the cock 
te crow in the morning; our job is to get out and get the 
sun up! It’s a stirring proposition—for a cold morning! 

In spite of its dulness, such a program implies a certain 
adventurousness: it calls for thinking, planning, choosing— 
enough to get anyone up in the morning. But Professor 
Barnes will have none of these. “Thinking, planning, choos- 
ing are ancient superstitions. In his introduction, he writes: 
“There is not the slightest iota of choice allowed to any 
individual in any act or thought from birth to the grave.” 
And in his chapter on History, he writes: “Conduct is, in 
a psychological sense, strictly determined, there being no 
place in modern psychology for the old metaphysical doctrine 
of free-will.” 


UT, if there can be no choosing, how can thinking take 
place? Is not thinking—at one of its stages—a process 
of choosing among competing proposals? If there is no 
freedom of conduct, how can we plan anything—like, for 
example, “better and saner types of conduct’”—for does not 
planning imply the selection of this better plan, and the re- 
jeciton of that worse one? And, if all choosing, planning 
and thinking are ruled out, what becomes of “science”? 
Obviously under such circumstances science becomes 
merely one more competing type of stimulation in the 
experience-drift of the racial ages—and the best that can 
be hoped for is that it may, eventually, come to the top 
and become dominant. But—is any such experience-drift 
rightly to be called “science”? If everything in the uni- 
verse is a pre-determined link in an unbreakable chain of 
“cause and effect,” on what ground can invidious distinc- 
tions be set up between links: why is one such inescapable 
link to be called “‘scientific,” another labelled “unscientific” ? 
It is here that Professor Barnes’ academic connections and 
prejudices come to his rescue. First, he accepts, uncritically, 
the dogma of one school of academic psychologists and, with 
them, rules out all possibility of deliberate, creative inten- 
tion on the part of the individual. Now, it is true that 
“free will’ has been outlawed from certain academic psy- 
chologies; but when Professor Barnes assumes that that 
proves that freedom is gone from human conduct, he, it 
would seem, ceases to be a scientist, and becomes what he, 
apparently, most hates, namely, a metaphysician: he lugs 
in through a back window the metaphysics he but just now 
so ostentatiously threw out the front door. 

But, second, science is not for him “one more competing 
type of stimulation in the experience-drift.” “Science” is 
something that has achieved a distinctive status of its own 
—which sets it off from the general run of experiences. 
The physical sciences, he argues, quoting some rather sweep- 
ing generalizations of President Walter Dill Scott, of North- 
western University, have achieved superior standing—an 
institutional status—from which they may fairly claim the 
right to tell the world what’s what—in the realm of nature! 

The social sciences must achieve a similar status. It is 
altogether wrong, thinks Professor Barnes, that the “social 
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sciences which alone can serve to guide man” throug? 
bewildering times should have to fight for their ve | 
istence. Humanity, he believes, will never escape fr 
into salvation until the “organized social sciences” a] 
tened to with the respect now accorded the physical sé | 
When this status has been achieved, the pronoung | 
of the social scientists, from the campus and the i 
stations, will be Gatenaeyitich anyone may ignore. 
peril, So, in a fortuitous fashion, without the emple | 
of thinking, or planning, or choosing, Social Sciene | 
have come into existence, and-will have found itself; | 
have the institutional status now enjoyed by the os 
sciences; and, in determining and guiding the destiny 
race and the age, the university will have recovered © 
cient position: namely, the position it held when me | 
theology ruled the minds of men. 


HAT is to say, the social science of Professor _| 

is too weary to face with tranquility the long te] 
winning its way in the world by demonstrating the} 
of intelligence in common affairs; by helping men ar lf 
men and children learn how to plan and choose and 
and by releasing the intelligence that is now being ig} 
in areas far removed from the campus and the labo» q 
Campus Social Science wants to play the game of ty 
cient deus ex machina: it wants to descend, upon || 
occasions, from its Platonic heights, and degen the «jf. 
statistical message of “truth” to an awe-struck world. | 
From these same Platonic heights, this campus | 


Science is willing to do one thing more. It is will D 
give specifications for a “new environment.” Hus] fo te 
cannot be changed—by any sort of taking thought. By 1 
environment can be changed; and when men find ther: fj a 
in contact with this changed environment, someth | an 
bound to happen ¢o them or im them. Here we are om, 
grounds, Something has already happened. Our ery HLL, 
ments have been greatly changed through the ages: #§""! 
ample, from the primitive cave-dwelling to the New | qa 
city apartment. Have not men changed correspond 4"! 
They have, indeed, as Professor Barnes points out: i ra 
of being “cave men’’ in caves, we have become “cave ha me 
in the city.” If that fact does not prove what cha*} ech 
environment can do for us, and the uselessness of thi, tof 
planning or choosing—then what does it prove? und 

Two other writers in the volume, Professor Hj” 1 
Parshley, dealing with Biology, and Professor Robert C | tg 
dealing with Ethics, follow Professor Barnes’ lead. Naty 
agree that “The well-being of the physiological org b Son 
is the final criterion of whatever is ethically valuable.” doing 
is thus completely grounded. bid 

But the other writers demonstrate varying degre) 4 
escape from this metaphysical absorption in fragmy» fA ‘tt 
laboratory products. /Kimball Young’s chapter on jg" ™W 
Psychology; Frank H. Hankins’ chapter on Sociology ‘S's 
W. Bigelow’s discussion of Economics; and Walter J. ete th 
ard’s chapter on Political Science—all give evidence, FPS be 
these writers are still not averse to having the “mir j ‘st 
man play some part in the making of the world—a WF la 
as in the writing of books. And the chapters by Goldenw B®} | 
on Cultural Anthropology, and Pound, on Jurispru pt" | 
are brilliant contributions to the understanding of he of, 
own fields and to the understanding of the common el" wa 

THE HISTORY AND PROSPECTS OF THE SOCIAL SCIre More 

Edited by Harry Elmer Barnes. Alfred A. Knopf. 534 pp. ¥ ih 


$5.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


UR minds are easily influenced by words and 
phrases. We all have opinions which we call 
“our very own,” but which were really given 
to us by parents, teachers, friends, or favorite 

_pks. Words and phrases lead us, hold us, whip us, 

ghten us; they build us up, mold us, tear us to pieces, 

}troy us, help us to shape our ultimate social and mental 

Words with such powers are many. 

Nature is one of them. In recent centuries Nature has 

some one of the most tyrannical of words. It affects every- 

y—but not all in the same way. To the scientist, Nature 
the domain of rigorous law. To him the phrase, “laws 

| nature,’ means something rigid, irrevocable, eternal. A 

‘nw of nature” is something like a steel cable that binds 

“f universe together: if the law should break, the universe 

‘puld fly to pieces. 

'To others, Nature means all that is romantic: the woods 

spring; moonlight on the river; lofty mountains covered 

ith pine forests; June nights and soft music across still 
nters. They like to break off “bits of nature” to take 

k to their dull apartments. And to become “wholly 

tural” is to them an idyllic, though hopeless, dream. 

Can Nature be at once the domain of rigorous laws and 

realm of romance? What, then, is Nature? 


ELL, Nature has a long history. To primitive minds, 
‘it is personal: it helps some men and hinders others. 
9 the modern scientist, it is absolutely impersonal: it as- 
ts none, it hinders none. It can be used—by those who 
‘nderstand its uses. It has no moral leanings: it responds 


Between these two attitudes 
s most of human history—including the story of the escape 
the mind from primitive tyranny into whatever “scientific 
eedom’’ means—this is the most important single thread 
the tangled skein of history. 

So, Nature has come to be the means of getting things 
me. Some things we want done are colossal, like feeding 
ad clothing the nation. For such a purpose, Nature must 
subdued, controlled, organized: it must be made to pro- 
ce goods, transport those goods, and distribute them reg- 
arly, continuously, efficiently. Under such circumstances, 
ature must take on the orderliness of a railroad time-table. 
ut, we also want other things, like joy, release, freedom. 
or these things, Nature must not be too greatly organized. 
must be full of unanticipated moments, unsuspected 
‘stas, mysteries, allurements. This makes Nature “human,” 
ratic, lawless: it becomes romantic; it embodies “pathetic 
ulacies”; it rejoices and suffers with us. 

It was long assumed that man was external to Nature 
-made of different stufi—set over against the world—for- 
ver at war with Nature. But science and philosophy both 
test, more and more, that man has a natural history: he 
ears in his body and his mind the marks of the cosmic pro- 
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A Running Interpretation of John Dewey's Masterpiece 
III. What Is Nature? 


cesses out of which have come the world and all that is in 
the world. He has been 


. heated hot with burning fears, 

And dipped in baths of hissing tears, 

And battered with the shocks of doom, 

To shape and use. 
Man is Nature—as much as are woods and winds and 
waters. But he is Nature coming to awareness of its own 
meanings and uses. He is Nature passing creative judg- 
ment upon its own processes, selecting this, rejecting that, 
and making itself over nearer to its own desires and needs. 

These processes of making over culminate in those shap- 
ings which we call art. For Nature is both means—that is, 
materials for use—and ends—that is, human hopes and hap- 
piness. But Nature as materials is always subject to dis- 
credit: it is “base matter’; and Nature as ends is ever 
precarious: our “hopes and happiness” slip through our 
fingers and are gone. But Nature culminating in the forms 
of art is the complete merging of means and ends: it is 
material that has been absorbed by meaning; it is meaning 
come to full expression, “with the wonder of the new and 
the grace of the gratuitous.” 

Of course, art, in this sense, cannot become the object of 
the collector. For art is in the shaping, not in the thing 
shaped. Collectors may carry away the finished things. But 
art must go forward with its shapings and creatings, until 
something of this creative mood becomes the unquestioned 
birth-right of all human beings. 

Thus, Nature is not a final order of the world, which 
must be accepted ‘as given.’’ Nature is the unfinished busi- 
ness of existence—whether we regard it as material means, 
or as ideal ends. Looked at from one point of view, Nature 
is the scene of our human exploits, the materials by means 
of which we live and work out our unsuspected lives, ex- 
press ourselves and finally transcend our materials and be- 
come creative artists of life. From an equally real point 
of view, Nature is human life emerging from its primitive 
fears and degradations and achieving freedom by its grow- 
ing understanding and intelligent acceptance of its materials. 


ATURE, in either case, is not the fearsome thing the 

primitive mind envisaged, nor is it the rigorous affair 
that modern science sometimes depicts. ‘“The ‘laws of na- 
ture’ are not discovered in Nature,” says Darwin; “they 
are selected sequences which we find practically useful in 
understanding and in controlling the conditions under which 
we live.” Such a Nature is not above either criticism or 
reconstruction: it is something to use, to master, and to con- 
trol. When man appeared upon the earth, he appeared in 
the midst of a precarious scene. Nature is never stable. 
Cosmic creation still goes on. Shall not man take a hand 
in this creation, and introduce into it those more carefully 
discriminated aims and methods which are implied in 
“mind”? Shall not man’s hopes and aspirations become the 
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ends toward which Nature shall be directed? Shall not 
Science become—not knowledge passively contemplative of 
a finished universe which God, the creative artist, has stowed 
in his museum among his treasures—but just the refinement 
of creative processes out of which will come a Nature more 
adequate to our human needs? 

So, Nature is not something outside and unrelated to men. 
In Nature we find both lawlessness and room for laws; ro- 
mance and presage of evil; primitive forces that help the 
“good” and hinder the “bad,” and vice versa; and moments 
of beauty which show us what human life might be if we 
could find how to make those moments permanently real. 
It is involved in life, and life is involved in it; and evolu- 
tion is that infinite complex of processes out of the workings 
of which may emerge, age by age, if those processes become 
artistically intelligent enough, an ever finer human living, 
and a Nature which will both foster and accept that finer 
expression of itself. 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE, by John Dewey. 
Co. 443 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
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Competition in Oil 
THE OIL INDUSTRY AND THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM, by George 


Ward Stocking. Houghton Mifflin Company. 323 pp. Price $2.50 post- 
paid of The Survey. 


ROFESSOR STOCKING’S study of the oil industry 
in relation to the competitive system is an exampie of the 
effectiveness of recent economic research methods. ‘These 
economists find their point of attack in current business prac- 
tices, and by so doing they avoid the vagueness of classical 
economics and come rapidly to grips with concrete problems. 
This analysis of the competitive system brushes general- 
ities aside. It admits that “competition is the life of trade.” 
But the author has a number of disquieting reservations con- 
cerning the social utility of trade under the aegis of com- 
petition. Is competition one of the ultimate values, a part 
of the business man’s metaphysics? If it is, Professor Stock- 
ing removes such metaphysicians as the secretary of the cham- 
ber of commerce and the corner Rotarian without due re- 
spect to their philosophic attainments. But whatever the 
degree of ultimateness about competition, it is “the life of 
trade,” and trade is business, and business is business. There 
seems to be no gainsaying that. It looks like a harmless bit 
of Neanderthalian logic. But the author insists upon testing 
the principle, ‘business is business,” by a more advanced 
dialectic. He even intimates that it is a pretty case of beg- 
ging the question. Then he goes diving about for synonyms 
and comes up with “robbery” and “exploitation.” Shades 
of Adam Smith! What association of ideas does bring 
forth! If the business men of the competitive system were 
psychoanalysts, they would retort: “Psychosis!” “Sex com- 
plex!’ But since they are not, they won’t. Even from the 
orthodox economists he will probably receive no worse 
epithet than, ‘Damned heretic.’”” The oil business is com- 
petitive, and from the viewpoint of society it is little short 
of robbery. That is the general conclusion of the book. 
But there is ample detail to support the general con- 
clusion. Indeed what makes the book important is not 
that it is a jocose trifling with one of the eternal verities of 
Americanism, but that it is an analysis of the competitive 
system as it is exhibited in a particular industry. It is even 
more specific: on account of its prominence from the very 
beginning of the oil industry in the United States, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company furnishes most of the data. Back in the 
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seventies and eighties Mr. William Rockefeller begaia 
efforts to eliminate competition from the oil industry) 
securing a monopoly. He was not so much intereste | 
production of raw oil as in the transportation, refining | 
marketing of oil. Federal and state legislation with reo 
to the oil industry have been directed toward the preserv: : 
of competition, and this fact has brought the Standard Hi 
the courts frequently. Formal dissolution of the Stan 
of New Jersey occurred in 1911, but Professor Stoc.| 
points out that effective dissolution did not occur. F 
ever, under the force of changing economic adjustments:| 
Standard group seems to be crumbling from within now. 

But the more competition is safeguarded, the more 
public suffers. Competition leads to duplication of wi 
duplication of equipment, duplication of transportation fal 1 
ties, duplication of refining equipment and duplicatios ff 
overhead expenses. It is responsible for the prodigal w ji 
of gas which should be used to force oil out and to pig) 
fuel. Hasty drilling is often the occasion of ruining | i 
producing wells through the shift of underground w:| 
or the hole is drilled at a point in the geological struc 
which frees the gas without forcing out the oil. All of (i 
concrete facts which are piled up through three hun) 
pages leads to the general conclusion that ‘Competition 
the petroleum industry works at cross-purposes with - 
economical exploitation and utilization of petroleum.” | |M:hoy 
becomes serious, when one considers the abundant evid)/Mpwinler 
brought forward to show that production may have alr ipl 1 
reached its apex and be on the decline. ‘Sabosloym 
R. CrypE Wurth 
rng py 
fm Tos 
Mt point 
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PROFITS, by William Trufant Foster and Waddill Catchings. Houg| 
Mifflin and Company. 486 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Suri 


N this trenchantly written volume, the authors of M § 
attempt to solve the central paradox of our econ 


closed down and workers thrown out of employment. 
common explanation is of course that there is little 
mand” for the goods produced. Yet since shoe-makers i, 
clothes and tailors need shoes, why should not each prevk 
and exchange with the other? Under a barter ecor)} 
they would do so and, as the orthodox economists have Mh 
us, the production of goods would constitute the demand 
goods. But under a money and credit economy, tailors, { 
makers and other craftsmen periodically find this impose’ lt «nl 
They need and desire each other’s products but they ‘ef! pr 
the effective purchasing power with which to pay for t/t o! 
In consequence both lie idle and their families suffer Peeper, 
the lack of both shoes and clothes. There is no more i 
portant problem in economics than to discover the causes t 
this periodical breakdown in production and the aut A 
have shown a keen appreciation of relative values in at’ kk 
ing it. 

Their essential thesis is that modern saving results i}} 
increase of machinery and business equipment which in ) 
enables industry to turn out a much larger physical vo 4 
of consumption goods. But this increased output is 
for money. ‘The supply of money and credit in tur 
limited because of the fact that bank credit can only bes 
panded up to a certain maximum upon a given gold |} 
As the volume of physical goods increases, there comji 
time when the supply of money can not increase corresp» d 
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In order that the full volume of the goods may be 
‘therefore, the price per unit must decrease and with 
general price level. 
|: this is disastrous to business, carried on as it is under 
®imulus of profits. Raw materials, for example, have 
purchased some months earlier at a higher price level 
nust now be disposed of in finished commodities at a 
price level. Moreover fixed interest charges upon 
pus borrowings which are made at a higher price level 
ito form a larger pecentage of the costs.. Profit margins 
shrink rapidly and losses accumulate. Businesses con- 
‘atly curtail production and lay off part of their work- 
force. But since this reduces consumers’ purchasing 
Wir, it leads to a still further decrease in production and 
Thus depression once started becomes cumu- 


Wie initial cause is, however, the inability of the pro- 
s to dispose of an increasing volume of goods at the 
price level. A minor strand in the theory, which the 
flocs however do not stress as strongly as does Hudson 
‘astings in his Costs and Profit, is the alleged failure of 
brations to disburse as much purchasing power to the 
imers as they have taken from them. More evidence 
resented upon this point but it is not given major 
(h}rasis. 

e theory which Foster and Catchings have presented 
jr sounder than the over-saving theory which John A. 
json has recently advanced once more in his Economics 
‘nemployment. Hobson not only failed to analyze what 
heant by “over-saving” but failed to recognize the fact 
saving gives employment to labor just as much as does 
ding. Foster and Catchings clearly recognize this fal- 
but point out that saving does cause more goods to be 
{ uced. These can be purchased by the consumers but 
mj at a lower price level. It is not inability to consume 
ith causes the trouble, but inability to consume at the 
price level. 

fhis stimulating theory provokes many questions, of which 
are only examples: 


dtession ? y 
no what extent does the lessened efficiency of labor during 
latter part of the prosperity phase of the business cycle 
terbalance the increased efficiency of the capital with which 
| work? 

i the analysis is correct, it would seem that the most 
tive preventive of business depressions would be the 
lance of such a supply of money and credit as, reaching 
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Rural Attitudes 


R RURAL HERITAGE, by James Mickel Williams. 
6 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


IROFESSOR JAMES MICKEL WILLIAMS here 
makes a significant move in the direction of a functional 
lal sociology. While his work is mainly historical, 
tiptive and classificatory—only incidently analytical 
il interpretative—the chief merit of the book lies in his 
option of “attitudes” as the central working category. 

Te has searched available primary sources in New York 
© such as the newspapers, church records, town meeting 


Alfred A. Knopf. 
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records, census records, for attitudes of farmers during the 
two earliest periods in American history. ‘These attitudes 
he classifies in a Spencerian manner using the customary 
names of social institutions: family, sex, religion, education, 
politics, justice and the like. Documentation from primary 
sources is, however, so very limited that frequently it is 
difficult to distinguish between record and reconstruction or 
interpretation. 

The first chapters on Methods of Rural Social Psychology 
and on the Neighborhood and the Community leave much 
to be desired by way of analysis and definition, so also the 
last chapters on Society and the Individual and Social 
Consciousness and Conflict. Thus when he discusses how 
society affects the individual’s attitudes and acquisitiveness, 
in addition to assertiveness and sociability as found in the 
early communities and as determining social relationships, 
one would like a summary of personal attitudes as affected 
by group attitudes, and how personal attitude-complexes 
vary according to group attitude-complexes. 

DaniEL H. Kutp II 

Teachers College, New York 


It Pays 


HEALTH MAINTENANCE IN INDUSTRY, by J. D. Hackett. 
Shaw Co. 488 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


HE raison d’étre of the book as well as the general 

viewpoint of the author on the whole subject may be 
gathered from the very first paragraph of the preface, which 
reads as follows: 


A, W. 


Chickens, race-horses and circus monkeys are fed, housed, 
trained and kept up to the highest physical pitch in order to 
secure a full return from them as producers in their respective 
functions. The same principle applies to human beings; in- 
creased production cannot be expected from workers unless 
some attention is paid to their physical environment. 

True to the sentiment expressed in his preface, the author 
throughout the book endeavors to convince his readers that 
it pays to take care of the workers in the factory. This 
materialistic conception of industrial health is, perhaps, 
logical in a book written for employment managers and fac- 
tory foremen; it may prove effective in stirring them to 
action, or giving them leverage to secure reforms; but it is 
a limited one. 

There is, for example, hardly any mention of the effects 
upon the health of workers of low wages, long hours, the 
labor of women and children, despotic management, in- 
security of tenure of office and non-employment; subjects 
which surely have as much bearing on the question of health 
of the workers as the installation of modern washing and 
drinking appliances, lockers, etc. 

Mr. Hackett treats extensively of industrial hygiene, in- 
dustrial mortality and morbidity, medical service in industry, 
occupational diseases, dusts, mental hygiene, medical and 
surgical treatment, etc. The chapters on medical staffs, 
emergency hospitals, medical treatment and the organization 
of medical service, are full and thorough. Mr. Hackett is, 
of course, right in doubting the efficacy of the score-card 
for selection of a medical staff, a procedure which physicians 
themselves would resent very much as reminding them too 
much of the procedure of scoring dairies and milch-cows. 
The author adds, “what is needed is a ‘man’s man’ rather 
than one who is devoted to the scientific aspect of his work 
alone.” 

In the chapter on Physical Examination, the author re- 
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The Smith College for Social work operates in two 
successive sessions separated by a period of nine months 
supervised intensive field work, during which each stu- 
dent is assigned to some social agency and continues her 
theoretical work under the direction of the School. The 
School emphasizes the application of modern social 
psychiatry and the psychiatric point of view in the pre- 
paration for case work in psychopathic hospitals, general 
hospitals, child guidance and child habit clinics, schools, 
juvenile courts, and other fields of social work. 

The class entering July 1926 will be limited to about 
thirty-five students. Until May 15, five places will be 
reserved for graduates of Smith College. 

A summer course of eight weeks is open to experienced 
social workers. This course is designed for workers 
who wish to increase their theoretical knowledge, to 
study recent developments in the field of social work 
and to obtain a fresh point of view in regard to problems 
of personality and possibility of individual adjustment 
through the application of psychiatry and mental hygiene. 

In 1926 twenty students will be received. Until May 
15, five places will be reserved for workers in the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

A six weeks course is open to teachers and school 
deans. This course consists of a special seminar con- 
ducted by an experienced school dean, together with 
lectures, discussions and seminars leading to an under- 
standing of problems of personality and behavior as ap- 
pearing in schools. 

Eight Fellowships of $1,200 each are open to college 
graduates who have had some experience in social work, 
scholarships paying part maintenance, and interneships, 
paying full maintenance are also available. 


For information and catalog address 


THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8, Northampton, Mass. 


HE School’s diploma is given upon 
the completion of six-quarters ot 


professional training of graduate rank, 


upon which the student may enter at 
the’ beginning of any quarter. The 
Announcement of Courses gives further 
particulars. The Spring Quarter 
begins March twenty- 
ninth, 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 
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frains from suggesting specific examination cards, re- 
that the physical examination of employes must neciy 
differ according to each plant and according to its | 
needs. Plant managers will likewise find a great maiy 
ful hints in the chapter on surgical and first aid tre: 
and, of course, in the chapters on sanitary facilities, v 
tion, lighting, etc. of the shop. : 
The author claims that he has undertaken to do w, 
believes has never been done before—treat the subjee. 
purely managerial problem. In this claim perhaps J, 
merit as well as the limitations of the volume befe) 
The parts devoted to plant hygiene and sanitation, to | 
lation, lighting and general sanitation are accurate, | 
date, and show that the author is fully conversant wit) | ' 
subjects in which he has had thorough training. Th @. 
not be said of the parts treating occupational diseases, | 
trial poisons, gases and fumes, and other technical rm} 
outside his experience as manager of the labor depaz 
of a large industrial company and as engineer. Some 
statistical data quoted are rather of ancient origin and. | 
well be replaced by results of modern research. 
original contribution, I feel the book would have ; 
much had the author limited himself to his domain of | 
hygiene and sanitation, instead of producing a bulky wl 
treating more superficially of many subjects which -4 
the fields of industrial medicine and hygiene. 
Nonetheless, there has hitherto been no practical ref | 
book for managers covering this whole range. Mr. Hy@ 
has undertaken to fill a want; later editions may rourigily 
and refine his present materials; and as they stand, \§ 
an excellent compilation of existing treatises and text _| 
is written in a simple, clear language, and a perusal of || 
certainly be of great benefit to all those who have «| 
of factory welfare departments and to managers of | 


trial plants. ; iy 
Gerorce M. Price, M 


Waste and Human 
Waywardness 


THE TRAGEDY OF WASTE, by Stuart Chase. The Macmillan cal t 
296 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


life into the dry bones of waste. His vivid pik 
of waste in action make easy reading, and his meta i} 
such as “the magazine cover mechanic,” and women ‘ 
the cigarette as an article of dress,” give the sense thi, 
found pleasure in his ponderous task. One hopes th ‘ih 
vivid picture may puncture the complacency of some © Mi 


“1th” -mongers. 
Mr. Chase forcefully summarizes the situation: 


An aeroplane view of America would disclose a very 
fraction of the available manpower workless on any 
working day; would disclose another large fraction makin), 
distributing things which are of no real use to anybody | 
a third fraction taking two hours to do a job which eng” 
have found can be done in one—and which some mer 
actually doing in one. And equipped with a sort of 
crust X-ray, the observer would see water invading th 
sands, the mountain coming in on the coal measures; and 3 
ground, the gusher giving its gas to the air, and its «& 
surrounding landscape, the rush of millions of horsepower ‘i 
unyoked rivers, the glare of forest fires, the refuse piles ch 
with unclaimed chemical riches. 


It is inspiring and at the same time depressing to 
of an orderly world such as would be the result of pro 


‘1r. Chase’s admonitions. If perchance the “orderly 
lission” of the world “through the bathroom” could be 
ved, I am inclined to think the world might have as 
lf enthusiasm for its daily dozen as children for their 
fing baths. After all, the vast waste which Mr. Chase 
‘bes furnishes much of the incentive and color to those 
| who spend our lives in industry. 

i) appreciate the Tragedy of Waste as Mr. Chase 
bes it, one has only to recall how easy it is to let the 
‘finan leave the same amount of milk each day, and how 
ei jsible it would be to buy the same amount each day, 
“Ning that there was milk standing in the ice box. 
s k of the number of people who, on one pretext or an- 
Ny, pay from several hundred to several thousand a year 
n automobile, and yet, without the car, hesitate over 
xpense of a taxi fare. 

ie Tragedy of Waste lies in the shortsightedness of 
po nature. What hope there is lies in an attack on 
“fic cases of waste, for in general terms, it is like death, 
Ir fairly faced until too late. 


fs 
lg 


i JoHn H. WILuLIAMs 
tember of Secretary Hoover's Committee 


| Waste 
ia 
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HE RUN OF THE SHELVES 


iBooks are listed here as received. Many of 
‘ ose mentioned by name only in the classt- 


Med sections below will be reviewed later. 
t | 
f| 


Health 


CHE MINISTRY OF HEALTH, by Sir Arthur Newsholme, M.D. 
. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 265 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of 
Phe Survey. 


{jA TIME when the possible coordination of federal health 
‘ces is under discussion in this country, there is special 
imess in this story of British experience, written by the 
cipal Medical Officer of the Local Government Board of 
land and Wales, which was merged in 1919 in the Ministry 
ealth. The author outlines the history of the administra- 
“of of public health services in his country, including the 
ous forms of health and social insurance. In particular 
“stresses the importance of properly qualified, properly 
Wied officials. “Both in factory work and in general public 
ith work,” he declares, ‘improvement has been secured 
‘ely through the work of paid officials possessing special 
tiwledge, whose reports have shed the necessary light on 
;jtary and social evils, and have impelled legislative and ad- 
istrative control . . .. the general welfare of the com- 
hity is more dependent on the prompt and efficient treat- 
t of disease, on its prevention, and on the enhancement of 
general standard of health secured by measures of public 
‘ith and personal hygiene, than on any other conditions.” 


ALTH AND GOOD CITIZENSHIP, by J. Mace Andress and W. A. 
ans. Ginn & Co. 376 pp. Price 96c postpaid of The Survey. 
WMER OF HYGIENE, by John W. Ritchie and Joseph S. Caldwell. 


j orld Book Co. 184 pp. Price 80c postpaid of The Survey. 


TMER OF SANITATION, by John W. Ritchie. World Book Co. 231 
Price 84c postpaid of The Survey. 

MER OF PHYSIOLOGY, by John W. Ritchie. World Book Co. 276 
Price 88c postpaid of The Survey. 

AMATIZING CHILD HEALTH, by Grace T. Hallock. American 


thild Health Assn. 306 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
DS, CAUSE, TREATMENT AND PREVENTION, by Russell L. 
ecil D. Appleton & Co. 111 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
iE ESSENTIALS OF HEALTHFUL LIVING, by William S. Sadler. 
The Macmillan Co. 481 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
HANDBOOK OF THE OUTDOORS, by Earle Amos Brooks. George 
» Doran Co. 238 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
CONQUEST OF CANCER, by H. W. S. Wright. E. P. Dutton & 
Wo. 82 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
i 


A Prize ot 
Five Thousand Dollars 


is offered for the best adverse criticism 


OI 


PROFITS 


A Book by WiLLIiAM TRUFANT 
FosTeR and WADDILL CATCHINGS 
(Authors of “Money’’) 


The contest is open to everyone, every- 
where. It is not necessary to buy the book 
in order to enter the contest. Criticisms must 
be sent to the Pollak Foundation before 


January I, 1927. 


The Judges are: OWEN D. YounG, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Gene- 
ral Electric Company; ALLYN A. YOUNG, 
of Harvard University, President of the 
American Economic Association; WESLEY 
C. MirTcHELL, of Columbia University, 
Director of Research, National Bureau of 
Economic Research. 


A review of “Profits” appears in this issue 
of The Survey. 


465 pages. 61 illustrations. $4.00 postpaid. 


POLLAK FOUNDATION 
FOR ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


NEWTON 58, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ay O ARGUMENT is necessary to con- 

N vince reasonable people of the 
need for cooperation and coordination 
among the 1200 social agencies in the city 
of New York,” said Robert W. deForest, 
president of the Welfare Council of New 
York city at the recent meeting of its 
board of directors. To find a way of 
meeting this need without disturbing the 
integrity and independence of any of those 
1200 agencies, which represent every type 
of social endeavor, carried on by groups 
of varied nationalities and religious faiths, 
is a complex task. The board, which has 
decided that one of its chief functions is 
to act as a fact-finding agency to help in 
the collection of data on which future social 
planning can be based, has appointed two 
committees to embark ‘on this task. The 
first, including Thomas J. Riley of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, Solomon 
Lowenstein of the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropic Societies, and Father Robert 
F. Keegan of the Catholic Charities, will 
consult with the social agencies which are 
now engaged in providing information 
concerning the social resources of the city 
to determine whether the present infor- 
mation services are adequate and whether 
future assistance on the part of the Coun- 
cil is desirable in this field. A second 
committee, including Henry J. Fisher of 
the United Hospital Fund, George Hecht 
of Better Times and Dr. Linsly R. Wil- 
liams of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, will talk with representatives of the 
social agencies to find out whether or not 
any of them desire to carry on their work 
in joint offices, thus making more effective 
common service possible. 

J. Edwin Goldwasser of the Federation 
for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic 
Societies has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Welfare Council, and 
Solomon Lowenstein to its executive com- 
mittee. 


BEGINNING with the new year, the 
Children’s Village at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
will receive problem girls (but not sex 
offenders) committed by the courts or sent 
to the institution as private charges. At 
present only boys are admitted. 


THE BOARD of Managers of the Man- 
hattanville Association, Inc., has announced 
the re-opening of its day and night shelter 
at 71 Old Broadway, New York City. 


ADELE SCHOENFELD has succeeded 
Beatrice Womser as director of Hamilton 
House in New York City. 


DR. WILLIAM H. FRENCH, director of 
the Fargo (North Dakota) Child Health 
Demonstration, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Commonwealth Fund Child 
Health Demonstration in Austria, and 
finished his work in Fargo the end of 
October. Dr. William DeKleine, who is 
in charge of the demonstration at Mans- 
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field, Ohio, will go to Fargo to succeed 
Dr. French on February 1, when the Mans- 
field work comes to an end, and in the 
interim, Dr. Lester J. Evans, director of 
medical service in the Fargo Demonstra- 
tion, is serving as acting director. 


THE RESIGNATION of Otto W. Davis 
as executive secretary of the Council of 
Social Agencies of New Haven Conn., and 
his acceptance of the office of assistant 
secretary of the Community Chest and. 
Council of Social Agencies is a change of 
particular interest in the community chest 
field. At New Haven, where the Council 
under Mr. Davis’ direction has helped to 
build up a community-wide consciousness 
of social problems—the year and a half 
since its city survey of social work was 
published have seen a number of consolida- 
tions and realignments—the force of its 
work is to be conserved by the appoint- 
ment of John B. Dawson, secretary of the 
Associated Charities, to head the Com- 
munity Chest which, it is suggested, may 
enter into a merger with the Council. 


AN “interracial team” made the circuit of 
six Illinois cities in November to conduct 
local conferences under the auspices of 
preliminary interracial committees which 
had previously been formed as a result of 
field work. The team included Reverend 
Ralph C. McAfee, secretary of the Kansas 
City Council of Churches; Reverend Ross 
W. Sanderson, secretary of the Wichita 
Council of Churches; Franklin O. Nichols, 
associate educational secretary of the 
American Social Hygiene Association; and 
three representatives of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Race Relations, Rever- 
end Irving K. Merchant, volunteer field 
representative for Illinois, Will W. Alex- 
ander, and George E, Haynes, secretaries 
of the Commission. Interracial committees 
which, it is hoped, will be permanent and 
a program of local activities for better 
race relations were instituted in each of 
the cities visited: Danville, Peoria, Evans- 
ton, Quincy, Decatur and Champaign. 


DR. BLANCHE M. HAINES has been 
appointed director of the Division of 
Maternal and Infant Hygiene of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau and will have im- 
mediate direction of the national ad- 
ministration of the maternity and infancy 
act. For three years Dr. Haines has been 
director of the Michigan Bureau of Child 
Hygiene and Public Health. 


IT IS the sad duty of Shop Talk to 
chronicle this month the deaths of Mallie 
J. Floyd and Emily S. Holmes. Miss 
Holmes helped to establish Westminster 
House, the first Buffalo settlement, in Sep- 
tember, 1894, and was its head for twenty- 
four years, until her failing health com- 
pelled her to relinquish that position in 
1918. Miss Floyd began her active service 
with the Children’s Mission to Children, 
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in Boston, in June, 1911, as a visi « 
January, 1920, she took charge 
placing-out work, and from January’ 
until her death she filled its resp. pau 


office of field director. pppoe 
WB tal 


| iw 
THE YOUNG Department of Sof). 


at the University of Omaha, with o1 | 
years behind it, threatens to pass 


py, More | 


my Cust 


children of its age. The number Beat o 


classes has been more than doubled |!" 
enrollment has doubled four times | a et 
this arithmetic or geometric pre| ant ( 
iveness?) L. J. Argetsinger, sconfa™ 
ecutive of the Boy Scouts of Ann 
Florence McCabe, superintendent «| 
Visiting Nurses’ Association; and y 
Preston, director of the Omaha W94 
Federation and Community Chest, |} 
been added as lecturers, while Juci® 
B. Day, District Judge of Domestic 
tions, and Judge Howard Kennedy, !# 
man of the State Child Labor Comm: 
are part-time lecturers in social legis \@% 
The Department endeavors to serv 
city, and its head, Professor T. %@imited 
Sullenger, is sociological advisos @!mts 
several of the local social and-@# 
organizations. \ 


FY ROB 
fr of 
He Service 
the St, 


CHARLOTTE LAMOND MOHOR'® 
cently with the C.O.S. in New Yori) 
has become director of the Home| 
nomics Department of the United Hi @ii 
Charities. if 


ALBERT G. FRAZER has resigne! 
executive secretary of the Philadv\ 
Travelers Aid Society to become » 
intendent of the Department of Re Wi 
Prisoners, of the Pennsylvania 1)! 
Society. 


i 


ime ady 
THE STANFORD UNIVERSITY P@tat; 
has brought out a little pamphlet jt} 
International Peace, being a list of tess 
ings ‘in the interest of peace, frier 
and understanding between nations” REN 


David Starr Jordan. Dr. Jordan | 
writings of this sort in 1898 on the 
of the war with Spain; and Ih 
booklets, magazine articles and broac! 
have come from his pen, in fair we | 
or, foul, in the quarter century 
Seldom have we had in American 

such a record of consistent espousal. 
the least interesting feature is a F 
some three and a half pages—of the t 
in which he has spoken, ranging 4 
London, Tokyo, Paris, Ghent and . 
Hague to Auckland and El Paso. } 
of the cities stand for dignified and «+ 
diplomatic gatherings. Others for j@ 
ventures on the firing line of public op 
when feeling was white hot. 


DOROTHY KRONCKE has come , 
Chicago to be head dietician of , 
Hospital for Joint Diseases in New ~''h 


tary 15, 1926 


= FIRST university professor of rurs- 
in any of the higher educational in- 
tions, M. Adelaide Nutting, has retired 
professor of nursing education at 
chers’ College, Columbia University. 
Nutting came to Columbia eighteen 
‘s ago from the Johns Hopkins School 
ursing. Under her direction her de- 
jiment became one of the largest divi- 
s of professional education in the uni- 


aer students hold places as directors 
seachers in schools of nursing, in the 
lic Health Service, and allied fields. 
s Nutting sailed recently for Italy to 
d the winter. 


TH CUSHMAN, formerly a member 
the staff of the New York Maternity 


formerly education 
Henry Street Visiting 


,&DDO, the country estate of the late 
. and Mrs. Spencer Trask, at Saratoga 


bution to American arts and letters was 
nulated by Mr. and Mrs. Trask as 
ly as 1899. Guests will live in the 
sion where studios will also be pro- 
ied for them. The estate, situated as 
Ha is in one of the most healthful and 
2nic regions of the East, will also fur- 
sh its guests with that measure of rest 
“il recreation necessary for creative 
ork, The estate and its activities are 
rected by the Corporation of Yaddo con- 
sting of eleven members; George Foster 
eabody is president of the Corporation 
d Allena Pardee is secretary. An addi- 
pnal advisory board is empowered to 
lect and invite guests. Mrs. John Carroll 
mes is the executive director and should 
addressed by those interested. 


who is on indefinite leave of 


fAUDE I. PURNELL has become head- 
rorker at the Grosvenor Neighborhood 
ouse in New York. 


AABEL KAUFMAN WEBB has been 
ppointed director of social service at 
olyclinic Hospital, New York City. 


BA HARRIS, for four years the ef- 
ective crusade director of the Florida 
‘ublic Health Association, has been made 
Pervisor of health and physical educa- 
on in the department of public instruc- 
ion, although her salary is still to be met 
y the Association. She expects to be with 
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the state department for at least two 
years, to demonstrate the value of such a 
position, which ultimately would be sup- 
ported by state funds, and will have direct 
supervision of high schools as well as 
elementary schools. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS as _ visiting 
teachers include Ettienne Baldwin in New 
Haven; Dora Taylor, in Miami; and 
Adeline Jesse, of the Chicago staff, who 
has gone to Denver to conduct a demon- 
stration which is to be financed jointly by 
the Denver School Board and the Colorado 
Chapter of the D. A. R. 


S. GERTRUDE BUSH, who has been state 
instruction nurse in Ohio for the past 
year, has resigned to become supervisor 
of the teaching center of the Visiting 
Nurse Association of Toledo. 


DR. EMMA WINSLOW has joined the 
staff of the Marion County, Oregon, Child 
Health Demonstration, under the direction 
of Dr. Walter H. Brown. 


LOUISE F. SHIELDS has become asso- 
ciate supervisor of the work among farm 
and cannery migrants conducted by the 
Council of Women for Home Missions. 
Laura H. Parker continues as executive 
supervisor, 


COL, ERNEST BICKNELL of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, with long experience in 
the direction of its civilian war work in 
France and Belgium, has been appointed 
to represent the United States in the 
League of Nations Commission for Unify- 
ing the World’s Relief. 


MARY S. GARDNER of Providence has 
come to the N. O. P. H. N. for several 
months as directing adviser on policies 
and administrative methods. 


HARRY T. BAKER, long with the Y. M. 
C. A. in New York, has gone to Con- 
stantinople as general secretary. 


ANN STERLING of Baltimore has been 
appointed secretary of the Department of 
Farm and Rural Work of the National 
Council of Jewish Women. 


EDITH J. L. CLAPP has been appointed 
field secretary of the American Nurses’ 
Association. 


THE CHAIRMAN of the special commit- 
tee of the American Association of Social 
Workers, which will take charge of the 
transfer of the Vocational Bureau of that 
organization to other auspices by January 
1, 1927, is Harry Hopkins of the New 
York Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion. “Beginning the first of this year 
there will be a fee of 2 per cent of the 
first year’s salary for those placed by 
the Bureau in permanent positions; as 
formerly, there is no registration fee, and 
vocational advice and information is given 
without charge. 


WELMA WALKER has gone from the 
White Williams Foundation in Phila- 
delphia to assist Pauline Fairchild, who 
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is in charge of the Common Welfare Fund 
of Hutchinson, Kansas, for the third year. 


VIRGINIA CAMPBELL has resigned 
from the Provident Association of Topeka 
to become secretary of the Associated 
Charities at Decatur, Illinois. 


ON THE NIGHT of the Galveston flood 
in 1900 Robert L. Neill joined the emer- 
gency committees to help care for orphans. 
So interested did he become in child wel- 
fare work through his subsequent asso- 
ciation with Loring Brace, that he gave 
up his business as a cotton broker to enter 
it professionally. He has just retired after 
twenty-five years of service with the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society in New York city, 
during which he has placed nearly 2,000 
boys in homes. 


THE ASSISTANT DIRECTOR of the 
child welfare department at Montgomery, 
Alabama, James L. Sibley, is to go to 
Liberia to make a year’s study of health, 
social, and educational conditions in that 
African republic for the General Educa- 
tion Board. He will also report on condi- 
tions in Liberia for the Firestone Rubber 
Company. 


MARY L. HICKS started 1926 as execu- 
tive secretary of the Health Council of 
the Louisville (Ky.) Community Chest. 
This Council was formed last year in 
answer to one of the recommendations 
made by Dr. Haven Emerson after his 
health and hospital survey of the city. 
Two other councils, on recreation, and 
family child welfare, are being developed 
under the Community Chest by David C. 
Liggett, its director. Before going to 
Louisville Miss Hicks was educational 
director of the Public Health Federation 
of Cincinnati. 


THE OPENING PAGES of the December 
bulletin of the Boston Council of Social 
Agencies carry a lively abstract of the 
recent report of the Children’s Bureau on 
the family status of breadwinning women, 
concluding, “Let the social, racial and in- 
dustrial causes be what they may, the 
evolution of the modern fireside—up it 
may be; down it may be—is in full 
swing.” Why then the calm assumption 
in the item on the last page which tells 
of the marriage of Marie D. Driscoll, 
assistant in the Social Service Exchange 
since 1909, to Charles B. Henry, and con- 
cludes sadly, “She passes, therefore, as a 
staff member of Boston social work?” 
Don’t Boston social workers ever evolute? 


MRS. GEORGIA WINANS of the county 


school department has been _ re-elected 
president of the Social Welfare Club 
of San Jose, California, while Victoria 


Aitchison of the Good Cheer Health Center 
is its new secretary. 


J. IRVING LIPSITCH left San Francisco 
November 1 to become executive director 
of the Los Angeles Federation of Jewish 
Welfare Organizations, in place of Boris 
D. Bogen, who has gone to Cincinnati as 
secretary of the Independent Order of 
B’nai B’rith. 


COMMUNICATIONS i 


Smallpox and Vaccination 


To THE EpiTor: Medical testimony on vaccination closely 
resembles distillery and brewery testimony on prohibition; it 
is special pleading rather than evidence. 

Dr. John N. Force’s article Why Tolerate Smallpox? in 
your issue of October 15 purports to exhibit smallpox as a 
present peril in this country, when the facts are quite the other 
way. He has carefully omitted half the story. While your 
space will scarcely permit a complete analysis of his argument, 
I may be permitted reference to a few items. 

California is held up on an example of the dire results of 
vaccination neglect, but nothing is said of the smallpox fatality 
in California. Why not say that while the state had 2,025 cases 
in 1923, there was but a single death? Why fail to note that 
the whole United States in 1923 had 30,907 cases reported as 
smallpox, 170 of which were fatal? This fatality rate of 
.0055 was lower than that of any other contagions with the 
exception of the non-fatal diseases, chickenpox and mumps. 

When the conditions accompanying the high fatality rate in 
the outbreaks in Denver, Kansas City, and Detroit are known, 
there is no mystery about them. Detroit official reports admit 
that certain experimental treatment was administered to the 
hospitalized cases in that city; among other things a new serum 
or two. Although not, so far as I know, officially reported, 
“new serums” were employed in the epidemic of 1921-2 in 
both Denver and Kansas City. Not only was it common talk, 
but press reports gave it out as a matter of epidemic news of 
a supposedly hopeful character. 

Before that, with practically no medical treatment at all, 
and often with very little care, even pest house smallpox has 
been a disease with an extremely low mortality. Nor is this 
anything new. ‘Three hundred years ago, Dr. Sydenham, 
“father of English medicine,” wrote: “If no mischief be done 
by physician or nurse, smallpox is the lightest and safest of 
diseases.” Inoculation first, and then vaccination, have caused 
the medical profession to magnify its dangers, in order to induce 
the application of the preventive in vogue at the time; until 
now, with evidence piling ever higher against the practice, 
the doctors are in the position of the man with the bear by 
the tail. 

Dr. Force’s German argument will not bear scrutiny. That 
country did not suddenly become unvaccinated in wartime, but 
sanitation broke down, food was poor and scanty, physiques 
were weakened. Herr Hoffman Socialist member of the Reichs- 
tag reported in that body in 1917 that smallpox was raging 
in the north and that vaccination was unable to check it. 


L. C. W. Littte 
Secretary, American Medical 
Liberty League, Inc. 


Dr. Force Replies 


To THE Epitor: My purpose in the article in question was 
to show that the respiratory group of communicable diseases 
cannot be eradicated by the means which have been found suc- 
cessful in the insect borne and intestinal groups. The fluctu- 
ations of the respiratory group depend on the state of immunity 
of the population, not on the condition of the environment. A 
given population may build up an immunity by the slow waste- 
ful method provided by Nature: i. e., the disease runs its 
course until the reservoir of susceptibles is exhausted when it 
returns to a low level where it remains until a new reservoir 
of susceptibles is created. Artificial immunization anticipates 
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the method of Nature by rapidly exhausting the reservolly 
susceptibles. 
Smallpox illustrates these principles, and I endeavored 
show that in this disease we have increased our reservoil” 
susceptibles to a marked degree because its extreme | ] 
has caused it to be treated with extreme indifference. 
are only a few places where the severe or Asiatic onal 
been prevalent recently. The extreme prevalence of the 1 fhm | 
or African type is creating a wall of defense against the sev.Bs dw 
type. In other words the American people seem to prefe , 


acquire immunity by having smallpox rather than by b-) 


vaccinated. This method is just as sure but is more c¢,| peat 
reflection on our intelligence when we might easily prev,jh) 
either type. ital gr 


I am very glad to supply the information concerning py 
fatality in California and in addition I present the distribu, heb 
of the cases with respect to vaccination history which may §.\. 
of interest to persons trained to think scientifically. Bis tsi 


Vaccination History: | 


Year Cases Deaths Within Over Never G| 

7 years 7years vace. kn @! 
1920 4,497 7 36 301 3,889 2 a 
1921 55579 21 47 340 5,108 ce 
1922 2,129 20 30 131 1,952 
1923 2,026 I 27 gt 1,906 
1924 9,445 56 57 356 8,978 


I am at a loss to know what new sera were used in Der: 
Kansas City and Detroit. Sera from recovered cases con’ 
antibodies against the disease apparently identical with t/ peed: 
found in the blood after vaccination. The administration gjuet 
this serum has influenced some cases but the results have {it 
been encouraging as this serum does not combat the secone'| tins 
infection by streptococci which is the principle factor of bd i 
ence between the mild and severe types. The old adage a” 
the “ounce of prevention” is well exemplified in the se 
treatment of smallpox. 

The benign type does not “turn into” the severe type, } 
the severe type appears to be on the increase. The be iin 
type is not new, so we cannot explain its present mildnes “1 
terms of improved sanitation. “The record of deaths fy alo 
smallpox in London between 1660 and 1680, quoted in ” 
first report of William Farr, shows the wide fluctuation } 
succeeding years in the time of Sydenham. : 


DEATHS FROM SMALLPOX IN LONDON ft 


Years Deaths Years Deaths Years Deaths Years De 
1661 1,246 1666 38 1671 1,465 1676 3 | 
1662 768 1667 1,196 1672 696 1677 1,04 
1663 41I 1668 1,987 1673 1,116 1678 rei 
1664 1,233 1669 951 1674 853 1679 om 
1665 655 1679 1,455 1675 2,507 1680 ta 


Granting that smallpox raged in Germany in 1917 on 
count of poor sanitation, poor and scanty food, and weak, 
physiques, it is remarkable that these detrimental influe) 
could so far be overcome in six years that only 17 cases } 
curred in a population of 60,000,000 in 1923. \ 

On the other hand if these factors are responsible for 
increase of smallpox it is remarkable that California (4,00¢ 
population) should have had 9,445 cases in 1924. One 
of these cases were in children. But a recent study of | 
Francisco children shows that the Baldwin-Wood stan»! 
height-age-weight tables cannot be used in checking up | 
state of their nutrition as “San Francisco school children a 
age from one to three inches taller and are from one to 
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inds heavier than the school children of the same age and 
in the other parts of the United States.” 

‘f this is true for a large city, it is assuredly true for the 
te as a whole. Evidently we must find some other cause 
n malnutrition for over 4,000 cases of smallpox in California 
Idren in 1924. 

The true explanation will be found by anyone who reads 
excellent article by Chester H. Rowell entitled The Cancer 
Ignorance which appeared in The Survey for November 1, 
se Joun N. Force 
Professor of Epidemiology, 

University of California. 


Soldiers and Civilians 


To THE Epiror: One may or may not accept the con- 
sions drawn by Carter Harrison in The Survey of No- 
mber 15, in his brief for civil agencies taking over the 
oblems of the ex-service man, but there seems a doubt that 
apparent claim, “There is no difference between the mental 
itude of the dependent ex-service group and the dependent 
lustrial group,” is ill-founded. 

I say “apparent claim” advisedly for, oddly enough, he says 
e thing but appears to have an entirely different concept 
at the time. He makes his mythical Dr. A. say, apropos 
this thesis: “Is the mental attitude of an ex-soldier essen- 
lly different from that of other citizens with whom he has 
en associating for the seven years since the war ended?” 
is not—and there is where the misunderstanding begins. 
Ne question should be: “Is the mental attitude of the de- 
indent ex-soldier different from that of the dependent in- 
strial group alongside of whom he has has lived all his life 
t among whom he has not previously appeared except as 
individual phenomenon?” It is, fundamentally and ir- 
ocably. 

“The first question applies to the social philosophy of the 
§vantaged community group, of which the ex-service group is 
component part and whose social philosophy is identical with 
at of its major representative; the second question applies 
,| the consciously disadvantaged ex-service group only. There 
a both a distinction and a difference between these two hypo- 
jietical questions. 

wjIn the first instance, both the civilian and the ex-soldier 
oups have the common feeling of superordination over the 
pendent in the community, which runs the gamut of super- 
tity from plain indifference to contemptous pity. The ex- 
ildier shared in this mental attitude; in fact, he had no other. 
(he unfortunate was there by choice; he didn’t have to be 
,pless he wanted to. There is something wrong with him 
4 he had to ask help from the neighbors. The operatives of 
je relief machinery were there to see that the seeker after 
dles realized his position; that he was properly humble, and 
at he understood that what he gets is not his as any “right” 


is conceded that not all this feeling is conscious on the part 
the operatives. It is merely all in the day’s work with 


| The appearance of the ex-service group is something new 
the experience of the relief operatives. The ex-soldier did 
ot come with any sense of an inferior or as a suppliant, but 
5 the claimant of a just right. He shocked the employer by 
's independence or impudence on the job; he appalled the 
deratives of ordinary casework machinery by his impertinence 
d lack of appreciation for benefits promised, even if not 
orthcoming. He brought his past mental habits with him. 
€ scorned the “mourners bench”; he did not want charity 
t clamored for what he called “justice.” He no more thought 
claiming fellowship with the garden variety of dependent 
an he did with the “Hun.’’ Oddly enough, the community 
large agrees with him; he has made a start toward cashing 
1 on his claims and will likely go far with them, as citizens 
‘Ire but little disposed to question his demands. He is not 
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emulating the industrial dependents but the “go-getters” out of 
whose loins he is sprung. 

It may be that the Red Cross will withdraw from the care 
of the ex-service group but it will not be due to any ideas 
of “Dr. A.” It will be because the ex-soldier will set up 
his own machinery to deal with his problems. But the Red 
Cross may well take the responsibility of seeing that civilian 
agencies afford a reasonable standard of care for the ex-service 
group which will still fall among civilian agencies. In con- 
clusion, it should be kept in mind that for working purposes 
“ex-soldier” should read “ex-world war veteran.” The older 
veterans and post-war discharges don’t count for very much 
anywhere. No, the ex-soldiers “mental attitude” is not differ- 
ent from that of the citizens among whom he lives—He’ll tell 
the world! W. S. GoopricH 


Care A. R. C. Detterman Hospital, 
San Francisco. 


Christian Science 


To tHE Eprror: I have read with more than ordinary in- 
terest the ably written, but nevertheless misleading article in 
so far as Christian Science is concerned, by Chester H. Rowell, 
appearing in your November issue. Inasmuch as our critic 
has included within the range of his target practically every 
known theory that happens to run counter to his own peculiar 
views it is not surprising that he should fire more than one 
of his loosely framed criticisms at Christian Science. For- 
tunately, however, the firing of empty criticisms is much like 
the explosion of blank cartridges. Aside from being a noisy 
and disagreeable practice it does little harm. 

It is quite evident that in his efforts to prove Christian 
Science anti-scientific our friend has failed intelligently to ex- 
amine the meaning of the word science, as it is defined by re- 
sponsible lexicographers and used in Christian Science. Webster, 
as an example, tells us that science consists of “knowledge duly 
arranged and referred to general rules and principles on which 
it is founded and from which it is derived.” Accepting Web- 
ster’s definition as correct it can hardly be denied that the 
teachings of Christianity are entitled to be designated as scien- 
tific since they refer directly to that fundamental Truth de- 
scribed in the Bible as God and which must be regarded, accord- 
ing to Scriptual teachings, as the underlying and governing 
Principle of the spiritual universe, including man. Indeed, if 
the dependability of Scriptural authority is to be conceded one 
is justified in saying that the only knowledge truly scientific 
and useful to mankind is a demonstrable understanding of 
Spirit and spiritual being. Jesus it will be recalled said plain- 
ly, “It is the Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth noth- 
ing”; while Paul with his usual directness, tells us that, “The 
wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.” 

Thus, both the Master and the Great Apostle to the Gentiles 
have made it plain that the only real scientific knowledge is 
a practical comprehension of that eternal Truth, an under- 
standing of which we are told “maketh all men free.” Christian 
Science, therefore, holds that the application of the world 
science to a system of religious teaching based upon this divine 
Truth and subject to proof by demonstration constitutes a 
proper use of that word. By way of explanation I may add 
that over a period of more than half a century the adherents 
of the Christian Science religion have through practical appli- 
cation demonstrated the Science of their Christianity in the 
way pointed out by the Master, healing the sick and reforming 
the sinner by purely spiritual means. This fact has not only 
made a profound impression upon ministers and physicians 
but has come to be accepted by many as irrefutable proof that 
the religion founded by Mrs. Eddy is both Christian and scien- 
tific in its teachings and practice. 

CuHartes E. HEItMAN 

Christian Science Committee 

on Publication 


Do Tell. 


California, Ohio and Indiana take 
notice. ‘The New York State Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections, 
held recently in New York City, had 
a registration of more than 1100. If 
we could lift these four conferences 
bodily to Cleveland next May, they 
would provide a substantial basis for 
the National Conference. 


Who Wants a Library? 


Scranton set the pace. Last Spring 
the Social Workers Club of Scranton 
decided to build a library for its mem- 
bers. Within six weeks they earned 
a credit of $218.00 in books from The 
Survey—at no cost to themselves ex- 
cept a little time from each member 
and a few dollars in postage. 

We shall be glad to tell you how 
they did it, and send you copies of the 
letters they used. 


Reading, Pa., For Example 
C. H. A., of Reading, Pa., writes us: 


“In your issue of the Survey for 
October 15, 1925, the business office 
writing under the initials J. D. K. 
told about Scranton winning a 
library of $218.00 worth of books. 

“I note with some satisfaction that 
Reading stands No. 35 in this list. 
I would like to see our community 
go up in the scale. 

“What is this proposition that you 
have to offer regarding books as a 
reward for subscriptions? I shall 
be glad to hear from you on this 
subject.” 


come RIK 3 


Read, not Red, If You Please 


_An advanced class in English for for- 
eigners in a California night school was 
discussing the radio. Under the leader- 
ship of a young German, graduate of a 
Berlin gymnasium, such questions were 
brought up as “How will the radio im- 
prove international relations?” “Are we 
wise enough to keep the radio from be- 
ing merely another propaganda agency?” 
At the close of the class period the 
teacher loaned the German youth a copy 
of the July Survey Graphic, containing 
Leon Whipple’s discussion of the radio. 
“Say, that’s a keen magazine,” was the 
boy’s enthusiastic comment when he re- 
turned the magazine, “I missed not one 


word. And I thought before this 
America published nothing but ‘Red 
Books’ !”” 

¥ * ¥ 


Miss Della Harvey has left for south- 
ern California where she will continue 
to represent The Survey and Survey 
Graphic for the next few weeks. She 
has The Survey’s book exhibit with her 
and will welcome invitations to attend 
meetings, in Los Angeles and its vicinity, 
of those interested in social work. Ad- 
dress, 942 S. Grandview St., Los Angeles. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 


A Bit of Gossip Now and Then 
Is Relished by the Best of. Men 


Alas, Poor Yorick! 


Burr Blackburn is 
As editor of Home, 
Community, Georgia’s journal of 
education and public welfare, he 
sends the following notice to delin- 
quent subscribers: 


irrepressible. 
School and 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
“We announce with deep regret 
the loss of one of our family ;— 


none other than 


You Who Read This Notice 


“The name was removed from our 
mailing list, today, because payment 
of subscription is overdue. During 
active life he was closer than a 
brother, encouraging us to produce 
a better journal for progress in 
Georgia Education and Public Wel- 
fare, and to increase our family 
from 500 in 1923 to nearly 7,000 in 
1924. 


“Handicapped though we may be 
by this serious loss, we shall con- 
tinue a winning fight to make Geor- 
gia a better state in which to rear 
a child. We ask all our friends and 
supporters to mourn with us in our 
deep bereavement over our affliction 
—unless—oh flickering hope! we 
should receive by return mail, a re- 
newal subscription indicating that 
our brother who was lost is found 
again!” 


Would that we had thought of that 
letter. Would that we never had use 
for its like. It’s up to you who read 
this column. 


od A RE 


What Makes a Good Conference? 


There has been much discussion of the 
wisdom of holding a state conference in 
a large city. The arguments against the 
large city usually center around two 
points: Isn’t a small city in greater need 
of education? And aren’t there so many 
distractions in a large city that atten- 
dance at the meetings may be meager? 
The New York State Conference wisely 
anticipated the latter objection. Only 
two meetings, out of a possible three, 
were scheduled for the evening and no 
meeting, except those of kindred groups, 
for the afternoons. As a result, those 
who came from a distance and whose 
opportunities for enjoying New York 
City are limited to infrequent visits, were 
able to do Christmas shopping, attend 
theatres and museums, or to visit the 
welfare institutions. The conference at- 
tendance was larger than usual because 
of these opportunities for out-of-town 
people and because of the ease with 
which a multitude of busy (or sophisti- 
cated) metropolitan workers could at- 
tend. By careful and courageous plan- 
ning of the program, more ground was 
covered in a more interesting way, than 
is usual at state conferences. 
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| 
if 
This business of running a conference 


deserves much thought and _ planning) |B) du 
Edward Eyre Hunt, in “Conference™ jis 
Committees, Conventions, and How att 


Run Them”, ($2.00 postpaid of The Sui 
vey) points out that a conference 
Washington at which fifty people wer 
brought together for two days, cost, 
time away from the job, transportatio 
lodging and personal expenses, abo’ 
$7,000. Analogous figures for a sta” 
conference are not available but the in) | 
plication is clear that such a conference 
costs thousands of dollars which do n¢ | 
appear in the secretary’s budget. Tho sl) 
cost is borne by the members individual . 
or by the organizations which pay the: 
expenses. That is why it behooves as 
social workers to insist on their stay 
conference having a competent full tinn§. 
secretary (as many states have) and jf 
know enough of conference techniqur| 
themselves to require a high grade «Mis prose 
performance on the part of the secr™ | I, . 
tary. >| ynain 

ee of th 


Be tect 
{bata co 
ims} a0 
ned for 
Fin ment 
Hand a 


Food for Thought 2 
Mrs. F. A. H. writes: | 


“The baby ate your special Christmas: | 
subscription offer. Please send me: |} 
another, if there is still time. I do 
not think she is so hungry now, an 
perhaps I can get it first.” 


We answer: : 
“I am hastening to send you withul 
this letter an additional copy of our | 
Christmas offer and the gift cards. 
Survey Graphic is fine for gifts, but/| 
I should suppose very poor food. If)) 
may fill the baby up but it wil) 
scarcely make her grow.” : 


itution 
Pate D 


De pla 


Mrs. H. replies: 


“Thank you for your personal letter” 
I blush as I write it but I think the, 
baby got away with the cards anc: 
Christmas offer that you enclosed 
She seemed to feel that your lette: 4 
was too important for food, how || 
ever, or perhaps her appetite way) 
stayed for the moment. I am en | 
closing check to cover two subscrip 
tions. I think you are wrong abou | 
the Survey Graphic not making th) | 
baby grow. It certainly contains foou | 
for thought. What worried me wai! 
that it might cause too rapid an in | 
tellectual development for a womani| 
particularly such a young womar’!| 
but I feed her a little of the Theatr) 
Magazine as an antidote occasionall) | 
which doubtless will prove effective. | 


(| 


Maybe the baby ate the circu | 
you received, and thus deprived «4 


of your friends of his Christmas g | Sti 
It isn’t too late to send him Sur*| be 
Graphic for 1926. We'll explaim | 9™ hy, 
him about the baby. 

J. D. K.. 


The Framework of the State 
(Continued from page 471) 


would seem to be clear that no economies effected on the 
finess side of these institutions, even if they continue under 
Gw administration, could offset the wholesale violation of 
l@sound principle of selection of experienced and technically 
tu fied men for the heads of institutions and their continuity 
Wice during good behavior and satisfactory service. If each 
administration is to involve a change, not only in the head 
ne department, but in the technical positions of medical 
rintendents of hospitals, and the appointment of persons 
out suitable qualifications, the worst evils of twenty and 
y years ago are bound to recur. 


he designation of a commission largely similar to the 
ent State Hospital Commission as head of the new De- 
iment of Mental Hygiene in New York state is being 
rded with favor by a number of persons who have made 
gse study of this problem. ‘The merging into one De- 
rent of Mental Hygiene of the work of the State Hos- 
Commission and the State Commission for Mental 
sctives, which the reorganization amendment accom- 
es, has been welcomed by those interested in mental 
lene as a forward step that should make possible a more 
rous prosecution of the state mental hygiene program. 
ing in mind the proper representation of the two major 
sions of the mental hygiene field—mental disease and 
tal defect—in the new department, it has been pro- 
d that a commission to head the department be organized 
ollows: a medical expert in mental diseases as chairman, 
Minted for an indefinite term as at present; a medical 
tt in mental deficiency, appointed for a term of six 
Ss; and a representative citizen appointed for a term of 
years. 
ith regard to the new Department of Charities, there 
n to be equally valid reasons for avoiding one-man con- 
Good administrative policy recommends that those 
f institutions which are not placed under the supervision 
(he State Departments of Mental Hygiene or of Cor- 
ion be placed under the administrative control of the 
pe Department of Charities. As the State Board of 
jrities is continued by specific constitutional provision, 
vould seem advantageous to designate it as the head 
ne Department of Charities. In that event, the secretary 
che State Board of Charities would be in effect the 
king head of the Department of Charities. 
‘he Department of Charities is in quite a different posi- 
) from the Mental Hygiene Department. ‘The adminis- 
dive duties of the Charities Department in any case will 
")be heavy, even though the miscellaneous group of state 
yStutions is placed under its administrative jurisdiction. 
important functions of the State Board of Charities, 
‘efined in the Constitution, are the inspection and recom- 
ators for the improvement of public charitable insti- 
i Ons and of local and private institutions, especially hospitals 
wt stitutions for children, which, under the New York 
am of public aid to private institutions, receive public 
His This is an extraordinarily important function. If 
fate and local institutions are to accept the recommen- 
tons of the State Charities Department based on its in- 
iMtions it is essential that the inspections and the inter- 
ae of the results shall be absolutely above suspicion. 
State Board of Charities, besides being non-political 
a slowly changing unpaid membership, has long had 
| of the various important religious faiths in 


al 


(Continued on page 521) 
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Service to Social Organizations 


by Social Workers 


The Directors of Shillady and Stuart, Inc., are ex- 


perienced social work administrators. 


SHILLADY AND STUART, INC., CAN HELP SOLVE 
YOUR EXCEPTIONAL PROBLEMS. 

The Directors and staff are not “efficiency experts’, 
“‘management specialists’, “‘promoters”, “publicity men”, 
but— 


They know management, publicity, finance, survey and 
educational technique—as applied to social work ad- 


ministration. 


Counsel and Organization Service on an annual or 


specific basis. 


Financial Service on an annual or campaign basis. 


40,000 new contributors secured 
for social agency clients this year. 


SHILLADY AND STUART, Inc. 


Social Organization Service 


132 West 31st Street 
New York City 


JOHN R. SHILLADY TELEPHONE 
ROBERT STUART LONGACRE 
Directors 2456 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


uy 


Groceries 


SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North Moore Streets 


“ 


New York 


Electric Clock System 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
New York City 


501 Fifth Avenue 


BOOKS FOR THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD ig 
The Child Study Association has made a survey of the field, both 
home and foreign, and presents a list of over 400 titles, with a fore- 
word by Dr. Arnold Gesell of the Yale Psycho-Clinic and an intro- 
duction by Elsa H. Naumburg. 
Price 35 cents 

CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, Inc. 

511 West 121st Street New York City 


YOUTH IN CONFLICT 


By Miriam Van WartERS athe 

R. VAN WATERS writes out of long and revealing 
experience as referee of the Los Angeles Juvenile 
Court. Miss Julia C. Lathrop finds that the book “has the 
brilliancy and sheer charm characteristic of her mind and 
works.” $1.00 in paper covers, $1.50 boards, postpaid. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Books by return mail 
112 East 19 Street, New York 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE—President, Margaret 
Sanger, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Objects: To educate 
American public in the various aspects of the dangers of un- 
controlled procreation; to establish centers where married persons 
may receive contraceptive advice from duly licensed physicians. 
Life membership $1.00; Birth Control Review (monthly magazine) 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; Henry Israel, executive secretary. Room 1849, Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York City. Emphasizes the human 
aspect of country life. Annual membership $5.00 includes ‘‘Rural 
America’ (monthly bulletin) and Annual Conference Proceedings. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lita Bane, 
executive secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ized for betterment of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishes monthly Journal of Home Economics: office 
of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C.; of business man- 
ager, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Dr. 
George A. Soper, managing director; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To disseminate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treat- 
ment and prevention. Publication free on request. Annual mem- 
bership dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. To promote a better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
of state and local social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, Inc.—730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Telephone: Circle 9623. To secure Mothers 
Allowance laws in states now having no such provision; to pro- 
mote desirable amendments to existing Mothers Allowance laws, 
to harmonize them with the maximum necessary protection of 
dependent children; to secure proper laws affecting adoption, 
boarding out and placing out of dependent children; so far as 
possible to secure home life for normal children in preference to 
sending them to institutions; to aid in the enforcement of Mothers 
Pension and kindred laws. States Council of Child Welfare Com- 
mittee of America comprises representatives of practically every 
state. Committee publishes digest of laws and educational material 
on Mothers Pension and kindred topics. Invites requests from 
responsible public and private organizations for aid in Mothers 
Pension problems. Sophie Irene Loeb, President; Governor Alfred 
E. Smith, Honorary Chairman; Margaret Woodrow Wilson, First 
Vice-President; Edward F. Brown, Executive Secretary. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—C. C. Carstens, 
director. 130 E. 22d Street, New York City. A league of chil- 
dren’s agencies and institutions to secure improved standards 
and methods in their various fields of work. It also cooperates 
with other children’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fraternal 
orders and other civic groups to work out worth-while results in 
phases of child welfare in which they are interested. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS—156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Composed of 20 Protestant national women’s mission 
boards. Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 

Work among Farm and Cannery Migrants, Summer service for 
college students, Laura H. Parker, Executive Supervisor. 
Bureau of Reference for Migrating People, follow-up of New 

Americans, Raymond E. Cole, Executive. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA—onstituted by 28 Protestant communions. Rev. C. S. 
le eben and Rev. S. M. Cavert, Gen. Secs.; 105 E. 22d St., 
Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F. BE. Johnson, Sec’y. 
Commissions: Church and Social Service, Rev. W.M.Tippy, Sec’y. 
International Justice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gulick, Sec’y; 
Church and Race Relations: Dr. G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 


GIRLS FRIENDLY SOCIETY IN AMERICA—15 East 40th Street, 
New York. Girls and women working together to uphold Chris- 
tian standards of daily living in the home, in the business world, 
and in the community. Numbers nearly 60,000, with branches in 
44 states. 


HAMPTON !INSTITUTE—Trains Negro and Indian youth for com- 
munity service. Advanced courses: agriculture, builders, business, 
home-economics, normal. Publishes ‘‘Southern Workman”’ and free 
material on Negro problems. J. E. Gregg, principal. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DE- 
LINQUENCY—Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive director, 650 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


East 42d Street, New York. To promote the adoption of 

methods in the field, with particular reference to psye 
clinics, visiting teacher work, and training for these and 

services; to conduct related studies, education and publi 
and to interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Prog 

the Prevention of Delinquency. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMENS CHRIS \\§. 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; Miss NAL 
Cratty, general secretary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New Yor | TION 
This organization maintains a staff of executive and pag it 0 
| 
| 
| 
i 


secretaries to cover work in the United States in 1,034 local ester 
C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, student, foreign) B ccc 
Indian, Colored and younger girls. It has 159 American sec in } 
at work in 49 centers in the Orient, Latin America and E rarity OF 


sec’y: 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. Industrial, agric™ 
investigations. Works for improved laws and adminis 

children’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, depen 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 ané 
includes monthly bulletin, ‘‘The American Child.” 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR _COMMITTEE—Owen R. | i 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC. (est. 


ke e8 | 
ia, tres, 


incorp. 1914), 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. C. (tel. Chelsea 8774). °| 
motes as its chief object the building of character in the Ry EDU 
of America through the harmonious development of their |} pty Bit 


minds, and spirits. Its method is, in co-operation with V 
organizations, to originate and disseminate educational mi) 
in the form of posters, books, bulletins, charts, slides, and in), 
Through its ‘‘Knighthood of Youth” it provides homes, | The 
and church schools with a method of character training tl?) 
actual practice. Officers: Dr. John H. Finley, Pres.; An) : 
Prescott, Treas.; Charles F. Powlison, Gen. Sec’y. 


a 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE, ‘§ 
Dr. William H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles P. _ 
son, president; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, medical directo 
Clarence J, D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. Beers, — . 
tary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, New York City. Pam) '@ ls 
on mental hygiene, mental and nervous disorders, feeblem ,® 
ness, epilepsy, inebrity, delinquency, and other mental | 
lems in human behavior, education, industry, psychiatric — 
service, etc. ‘Mental Hygiene,’’ quarterly, $3.00 a year; “ 
Hygiene Bulletin,’” monthly, $.50 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Miss Geog. 
Vaile, president, Denver, Colo.; W. H. Parker, secretary, 2 stitution 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organi®; by 
to discuss the principles of humanitarian effort and to increa. #* vtite 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each year it holds an #, at tC 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of the™ vay 
ing, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fifty-third annual- WB. present 
ing of the Conference will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, Spring: |§ ‘~~ 
Proceedings are sent free of charge to all members upon pal (By) 
of a membership fee of five dollars. 4 ie 4 
hic 
Maltary 1 


Rett, 
ed as 
OB Acticin 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRIS) est 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIC» i , 
Madison Avenue, New York City (Telephone, Vanderbilt 0 has be 
Composed of 344 business and professional men, representing), nl 
Associations in 48 states, Hawaii, and the Canal Zone, ar NOC res 
Associations in 32 Foreign Lands. Officers: F. W. Ramsey, — if 
land, O., President; Adrian Lyon, Chairman of the General I, WAN 
John R. Mott, New York, General Secretary. 3} Raton p 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—2109_ Broe, and. 
New York. Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Estelle M. Sternk» iHealth 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF Bi 
NESS—Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs. Winifred 4 
way, secretary; 130 Hast 22nd St., New York. Objects: To 

information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, personal servil, 
local organizations and legislation, publish literature of mov 
—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes New York State} 
mittee. , 


ex. sec’y. Promotes civic cooperation, education, religion: 
social welfare in the United States, Canada, Cuba, Burope 7 te} 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Miss con 


Lasker, chairman. For the protection and education © 
migrant women and girls. 
Department of Farm and Rural Work—Mrs. Leo H. Herz, © 
Columbus Circle, New York City. 


man, 5 8 na, 
y 

NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—370_ Seventh “10 t 

New York. Dr. Theobald Smith, president; Dr. Linsly R.’ case 


Pamphlets on methods and pr) 


i i director. 
Eee, anes Publications sold and © 


for the prevention of tuberculosis. 
buted through state associations in every state. Journal «© 
Outdoor Life, popular monthly magazine, $2.00 a year; Amp» 
Review of Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year)» 
Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


i aiven 
Sand | 
ms 

OM 


TIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—for social service among Ne# th 
Se aouinguworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. 4% | ut 
127 BE. 23rd St., New York. Establishes committees of whith tin 
colored people to work out community problems, Trains he 
social workers. Publishes ‘‘Opportunity’’—a ‘‘journal of Negro» ap 


(1a answering advertisements please mention THe SuRVEY. It helps us, it identifies you.) I the 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY 


INAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
honorary president; Mrs. Maud Swartz, president; 311 
Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-government in 
rk shop through organization and also for the enactment of 
‘ial legislation. Information given. 


SROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
15 FGourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; 
3raucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization 
H ?-round municipal recreation systems. Information available 
ilyground and community center activities and administration. 


WHORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
‘@iation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
Membership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


4d@=lLlL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
(@eions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 EH, 22d St., New York, Depart- 

: Charity Organization, Delinquency and Penology, Industrial 

s, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Social Legislation, 
@-ics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
smefoundation offer to the public in practical and inexpensive 
wamsome of the most important results of its work. Catalogue 
s@ipon request. 


SSEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
: furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
A | Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
i ogan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


‘RKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
" ., sec’y; 476 West 24th St. A clearing-house for Workers’ 
‘.tion. 


The Framework of the State 
1 (Continued from page 519) 


1embership. It is accepted throughout the state as an 
rtial and disinterested board, and its recommendations 
r great weight by reason of this fact. “The preserva- 
of this point of view on the part of the authorities of 
nstitutions which it inspects is the essence of the sit- 
ifn. As it would be questionable in practice to give ad- 
strative control to a person or agency other than the 
o which inspectorial powers are specifically granted by 
onstitution, it seems the only sound procedure to desig- 
the State Board of Charities as the head of the De- 
‘iment of Charities. 
fhe present organization of the State Department of 
Mth with a single medical commissioner at its head falls 
ne with the reorganization plan. The Public Health 
sincil, which has quasi-legislative powers to adopt state- 
# sanitary regulations, a matter for highly qualified tech- 
ifl experts, and has also advisory powers, will probably 
iJetained as now constituted. The Health Commissioner 
ex-officio member of this Council. 

he question immediately arises: if the Department of 
‘Uith has been administered under a single commissioner 


fhe single commissioner is to be retained under the re- 
hnization plan, why is commission control of the Mental 


he Health Department is based upon a highly specialized 
1 very technical body of facts. The appointment of an 
ualified person would be glaringly inconsistent and it 
Id be no excuse to allege the necessity of putting in “a 
ness man,” because the department has practically no 
imess to transact, not having charge of any institutions 
Js the case with the Mental Hygiene and Charities De- 
ments. The department still carries on under the high 
istige given it by the late Dr. Biggs, during a decade of 
Wvice, and by Commissioner Nicoll, formerly his deputy, 

Commissioner of Health; and the general principle of 
hining that which is working well would lead to a differ- 
{ result in this case from those we have been considering. 
other important consideration is the matter of length of 
m. If the legislature would see fit to provide that the 


term of the health commissioner be continued as for six years 
as at present, carrying through three gubernatorial terms, 
the most valid objection to one-man contol would be over- 
come, but to do this would be contrary to the principle of 
the cabinet system which the reorganization seeks in gen- 
eral to accomplish. If, however, the term of the health 
commissioner is made co-terminous with the governot’s, satis- 
factory conduct of the department would be impossible with 
a two-year term for governor and unlikely even with a four- 
year term. Under commission or board control, longer and 
overlapping terms, or even an indefinite term as in the case 
of the medical member of the present State Hospital Com- 
mission, would more naturally follow, and would perhaps 
be more readily adopted by the legislature. The prime rea- 
son for advocating commission control, in short, is to pro- 
vide for the continuous service, during good behavior, of 
trained experts whose appointments would largely be taken 
out of politics, a type of service which it would be much 
more difficult to secure under the cabinet system. 

In the new Department of Correction, the head of the 
department will substantially assume the powers and duties 
of the present Superintendent of State Prisons, with the 
exception that the head of the Department of Correction be- 
comes ex-officio chairman of the newly constituted State 
Commission of Correction, an advisory body which is 
authorized to visit and inspect all penal institutions for 
adults. STANLEY P. Davies 


The Other Side of Military Training 
(Continued from page 468) 
To my desk a few days ago came the December number of 
the Ridgefield (Conn.) School Record, an undergraduate 
publication. I quote from the leading editorial: 

We all need to reflect on the subject of military training. 
Two or three weeks each year ought not to detract from one’s 
general attitude on life. The government needs young men 
who have been under army discipline and who have some knowl- 
edge of military tactics to be ready in case of war. We do 
not realize the importance of this now, but some day it may 
loom unpleasantly before us.... We, the coming men of the 
United States, must give ourselves up to the guarding and 
safekeeping of our growing nation. 

So, there is another side than Mr. Lane’s to military 
training. ‘There is the side of those who, like myself, have 
experienced it and have seen, reluctantly at first, how neces- 
sary it is. I think of the young army officers I know who 
are instructors. Most of them are men with the same de- 
gree of emotional balance as you and I have. ‘They are 
broad-shouldered, clean-minded, modest. Most of them are, 
or have been, young business men, or teachers, or professional 
men whom the World War left without a civilian niche. 
I doubt if some of them know of the existence of the oc- 
casional objectionable paragraphs in the drill regulations 
(those paragraphs which are not necessary to college military 
training and which might well have been omitted). With 
the drilling, they talk to the students not of blood and 
thunder, but of sanitation, hygiene, organization, team 
work, discipline, courtesy—a dozen subjects which are good 
for growing boys to know about—but which are not news. 

Mr. Lane’s pamphlet has its comic relief. At the end, 
he pleads for the time when America will go back to the 
position in this matter she held before the war. Back to 
the rare old, fair old, golden days. He has in mind, no 
doubt, those glorious days when a million men would spring 
to arms over night! 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


consecutive insertions. 


Cash with orders. 


Discounts on three or more 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERV- 
ICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers. The Richards 
Bureau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence, R. I. 


WANTED :—Head Councillors, one for 
boys and one for girls in Jewish education- 
al camps. Experience and training essen- 
tial. Wanted, also dietitian, doctors, nurses 
and councillors. Apply in writing only to 
C. J. I. Camps, 125 East 85th Street, New 
York City. 


WANTED:—Two family case workers 
for semi-private organization. Should be 
graduates of school of social work, and 
women between ages of 25 and 40 years. 
Applications should include age, experience, 
education, references; photograph, and 
minimum salary acceptable. Address B. 
T. Hacker, Manager; Duval County Wel- 
fare Board, 107 Market St., Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


WANTED:—A professionally trained 
dietitian, experienced with adolescent boys, 
to act as housekeeper and directress in a 
home for working boys. 5381 SURVEY. 


WANTED :—Dietitian for large educa- 
tional Camp for children. Conducted in 
accordance with Jewish dietary laws. 
Training and experience essential. Wanted, 
also, head councillors, councillors, nurses 
and doctors. Apply in writing only to 
C. J. I. Camps, 125 East 85th Street, New 
York City. 


SOCIAL WORKER of wide experience, 
to assume directorship of a neighborhood 
house in New York City, dealing almost 
entirely with Jewish people. A rare op- 
portunity for a man or a woman of edu- 
cation, vision, executive ability and ideals 
of service, to develop an important piece 
of social work. Please give complete de- 
tails in first letter, which will be treated 
confidentially, stating age, education, train- 
ing and experience, and salary desired. 
Enclose photograph, if possible which will 
be returned. 5378 SURVEY. 


WANTED: girl worker in southern 
Jewish center. Must be experienced in or- 
ganizing girls’ clubs, teaching dramatics 
and arts. Apply with references. 5363 
SURVEY. 


FOR THE HOME 


|. Big Profits inHeme Cooking! 
oe Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
EXE (hows justhow tomake home cooks 

S ing, cake-making, candy- making 
rH. Five big profits. How to cater, run 

Z@f vrofitabie TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, Cafeter- 

fas, etc.—over 61 Ways to Make Money, in your 


<= 
ay own business or ood positions. Write today for 


fllus. booklet, for Profit,’’ it’s FREE, 
Amer, Sebool of Home Economics, +44 E. 58th St,,Chicago 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tue SuRvEY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital 
positions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
go N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


WOMEN of experience to take charge 
of groups of twenty-five Jewish dependent 
children between the ages of nine and six- 
teen in cottage homes in a cottage insti- 
tution located near the city of New York. 
Good salary and maintenance provided. 
Apply in writing to 5386 SuRVEY. 


WANTED :—Head Master of Boys’ De- 
partment in large child-caring Institution 
in an Eastern City. One who has had 
definite training in modern child-care work. 
When applying state age, education, train- 
ing, and experience. Apply Box 5379 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: Housemother for small Jew- 
ish institution. Twenty-six children, six 
old people. . State age, experience, salary. 
Apply Superintendent, 469 River Street, 
Paterson, N. J. 


WANTED :—Trained Executive Secre- 
tary for Family Social Work Agency. 
Annual case load six hundred twenty-five. 
Staff of three trained visitors and clerical 


help. Middle western town of eighty 
thousand. 5384 SURVEY. 

JEWISH woman, to solicit, in New 
York for National Organization. Ability 


to typewrite essential. Give experience 
references, salary expected. 5377 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Superintendent and Matron 
for an Orthodox Jewish Home for Aged. 
Must have institutional experience. Send 
application accompanied by photograph, if 
possible, to Mr. B. Faroll, 3 Board of 
Trade, Chicago, Illinois. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED: Position as resident worker 
in Maternity Hospital, where babies are 
placed for adoption. Six years experience 
in child-placing. Court work, family wel- 
fare work, etc. Opportunity for construc- 
tive work more important than large sal- 
ary. Best references. 5393 SURVEY. 


REFINED young lady, desires position 
as secretary or companion to lady; or 
position as librarian of small private or 
public library. Experienced. References. 
5392 SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN, student, desires evening 
work with boys’ club. Capable personality. 
5391 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Situation as Boy’s Welfare 
or Religious Worker, by student in Train- 
ing College, age 21, single, business train- 
ing, experienced as volunteer worker with 
boys organizations. Highest references 
5390 SURVEY. 
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“visor in a Jewish Institution. 


_tion. 


SITUATIONS WANTED i | 


EXPERIENCED worker, Jewess, sp 
Yiddish, at present employed, will « 
sider opening with organization requi 
services of worker with recognized ab 
5387 SURVEY. 


{ 


COUPLE, without children, want i. 
tutional position. Man thirty, has 
years experience superintendent Boys’ ¢ | 
and officer in training schools, coach ofp) 
athletics. Wife, experienced teacher "| fi 
matron in training schools. Addr | 
Superintendent, 612 Main Street, Berki| 
Norfolk, Va. : 

SS 

WANTED :—By a woman of experi " 
who can offer references, a position: 
Matron, Housekeeper, dietitian, or Suj- 
Girls” 
boys’ club preferred. 5385 SuRVEY. | 


———— 


NURSES—two Jewish nurses, gradue 
desire positions in Summer camps. A’ 
preferred, but will consider Juvenile, «| 
SURVEY. ty 
a 

CHILDREN’S case work, preferabl , 
South, by experienced children’s worl 
Protestant, would consider resident Di 
Write Box 5383 SuRVEY. ; 
DIETITIAN, teacher, visiting ho 
keeper. Three years Home Econor. 
Training University of Wisconsin. + 
paid experience. Available now 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missdt 


A PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE + 
Social Service Training, Tuberculosis, Fs 
pital Social Service, Industrial and org 
izing experience, desires position. 9 
SURVEY. 


RESPONSIBLE position, preferably 
work with children or young people | 
their parents, by woman of broad ex}: 
lence—casework, research, organizer, » 


| 


ecutive. Free next April. 5373 Suny 


TRAINED SOCIAL WORKER des: 


position as _ assistant superintendent 1 
housemother in girls’ or childrens’ i 
tution. 5367 SuRVEyY. 


CEI aan COS 

INSTITUTION WOMAN of wide 
perience, desires Superintendent’s posit; 
Executive and good organizer. Excel 
New York references. 5388 SURVEY. 


HOSPITAL Social Service, Institutio 
Settlement and Family Case Workers; C% 
Leaders and Trained Nurses, available 4 
first class positions. Executive Ser 
Corporation, Pershing Square Build‘ 
New York City. q 


GIRL with two years College train 
desires summer position in tutoring cz 
or in social work. 5389 SURVEY. j 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and p:* 
ate schools, colleges and _ universit 
Education Service, Steger Building, C) 
cago; Southern Building, Washing 
1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York. i 


Neen ee nn EEE 


n LITERARY SERVICES 


»eeches, club papers, articles, lectures, 
‘bates, etc., prepared to order. Out- 
ies or complete productions, Research 


J : : 
"Work. Exclusive service. 


W\hn H. Arnold, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


EARCH: We assist in preparing 


{ 

special articles, papers, 
Expert, scholarly ser- 
500 


sches, debates. 
», AuTHoR’s RESEARCH BUREAU, 
ib Avenue, New York. 


i | FOR THE HOME 


mu 


Je h 
ii) 


i 


A 


1 
le) 


| 


‘Pago. January 19-20. 


; Rees 


| | Providence. 


llome-Making as a Profession” 


| a 80-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study 
mestic Science courses. for teaching, institutien 

Anagement, etc. and for home-making efficiency. 

| School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicage 


it 


_ Bind Your Issues 

\Our binder makes a book of The 
‘Survey. Put in each issue as it 
comes. Take out any issue at any 
\time without disturbing the others. 
‘Index free at the end of the volume, 
running six months. By return mail 
‘anywhere in the U. S. A. $2.20. The 
| Survey, 112 East 19 St. N. Y. City. 


j BULLETIN BOARD 


lw JersEy Birra Controt CONFERENCE: Tren- 
Jon, January 18. Executive Secretary, Mrs. 
sAnne Kennedy, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York 


rity. 
Waten’s Inpusrr1aL CONFERENCE: Washing- 
on, D. C. January 18-21. Secretary, Miss 


ary Anderson, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. 
Jf Labor, Washington, D. C. 
); BrotHer & Bic Sister FEDERATION: Chi- 
Director, Mr. Roland 
Sheldon, Big Brother Federation, Inc., 1775 
Broadway, New York City. 
I NSYLVANIA TUBERCULOSIS CONFERENCE: Phila- 
Melphia. January 19-20. Executive Secretary, 
“Mr. Arthur M. Dewees, Penusylvania Tuber- 
sulosis Society, 311 South Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia. 
ME Missions Councit AND CoUNCIL OF 
OMEN FOR Home Missions: St. Louis, Mo. 
WYanuary 21-25. Executive Secretaries, Dr. 
harles E. Vermilya and Miss Florence E. 
Quinlan, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
State Nurses ASSOCIATION: 
January 26-28. Secretary, Mrs. 
23 Elm Street, East Haven, 
nn, 


WARYLAND STATE Nurses AssocraTion: Balti- 
/more. January 26-28. Secretary, Miss Sarah 
i petettio, 1211 Cathedfal Street, Baltimore, 


MODE IsLAND 


Bridgeport. 
Cora Conklin, 


State Nurses ASSOCIATION: 
Latter part of January. Cor- 


|tesponding secretary, Miss Edith Barnard, 425 


| Orleans. 


teadway, Providence, R. I. 
ATIONAL Urspan Leracug: New York City. 
February 2-5. Secretary, Mr. Eugene K. 
Jones, 127 East 23d Street, New York City. 


ENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE ON Sociat, WEL- 
| Fare: Pittsburgh. February 3-6. President, 
| Miss Mary Bogue, Mothers’ Assistance 


Fund, Dept. of Public Welfare, Harrisburg. 
Waitp WeiFarE Leacure: Chicago. February 19- 
20, Executive Secretary, C. C. Carstens, 130 
E. 22d Street, New York City. 

Tip-WeEstERN ReEcREATION ConcGrRESS: Chicago, 
| Diinois. February 19-21. For information 
mae to Mr. George E. Dickie, 315 Fourth 
| Avenue, New York City. 

Aissourrt ConFERENCE OF SocraL Work: Boon- 
j ville, Mo. March 14-16. Secretary, E. C. 
| Steger, 2221 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


@L1-PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE ON _ SOCIAL 
Worx: Philadelphia. March 24-26. Secretary, 
Clara E. Farr, Room 302, 311 So. Juniper 


| Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

HOUISIANA ConFERENCE oF SocraL Worx: New 
April 12-13. For information ad- 

dress Mr. Sherman Conrad, Whitney Central 


|| Building, New Orleans. 


| Scouts, Inc.: 


WELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE GIRL 
C St. Louis, Mo. April 21-24. 
| Director, Mrs. Jane D. Rippen, 670 Lexington 


| Avenue, New York City. 


t 
BR 
f i § 
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The Threefold Commonwealth 


The Social Question in Its True Shape 
By Dr. RUDOLF STEINER 
Authorized 
Translation by E. Bowen-Wedgwood 
Price $2.00, Postpaid 
Threefold Commonwealth Center 
207 West 56th Street New York City 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line for four insertions, copy 
to remain unchanged. 


Tur AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NuRSING shows 
the part which trained nurses are taking 
in the betterment of the world. Put it 
in your library. $3.00 a year. 19 W. 
Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MenTAL HycizNne: quarterly: $3.00 a year: 
published by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 


cousine throughout. 
August 21. 


where. Membership limited. 


[Tm 


Sig wwe ci. lavige 


Mediterranean-Norway Cruise 
CLARK’S SUMMER CRUISE TO EUROPE 


Portugal, Spain, Morocco, Algeria, 
Italy, Monaco, Norway, Sweden, Scotland, 
England (or Germany) and France 


Round trip of 12,000 miles on the new oil-burner S.S. ‘“‘Lan- 
castria’’ (17,000 tons) with the unsurpassed Cunard service and 


53 days. Sailing June 30, 1926, returning 


Stop-over privileges in Europe. 


$550 and up including regular ship and shore expenses, char- 
tered first-class trains, fine hotels, best of travel service every- 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Fifty cents a line for four insertions, copy 
to remain unchanged. 


CuicAGo STANDARD BUDGET FOR DEPENDENT 
FamMiigs (Revised). Chicago Council of 
Social Agencies, 308 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 25c per copy. 


Cooxinc For Prorit, by Alice Bradley, 
describes home-study course, which in- 
cludes catering, tea room, cafeteria and 
lunch room management. “5: Ways to 
Make Money” free. Am. School of Home 
Economics, 5772 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 


AGED CLIENTs OF Boston SocIAL AGENCIES, 
by a Group of Investigators and Social 
Workers, Lucile Eaves, Director. Ex- 
perienced Social workers comment on 
studies based on over a thousand case 
histories of care given the aged. Order 
from the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, 264 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass., Cloth, 152 pp., $1.25. 


FORUM ROMANUM—ROME 


Address Clark’s Tours (Cruise Dept.), 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 
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Here Are 40 of them—the Outstanding American 
Books of the Year—Picked for the League of Nations 


SENT BY RETURN MAIL—POSTPAID 


The American List 


“As an effective means of draw- 
ing the nations into closer intellec- 
tual contact, by keeping them in 
touch with the works each nation 
believes to be its best’”— 


That is the high purpose of the 
Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion of the League of Nations in 
publishing a recommended list of 
600 books published during 1924. 
Of the 600 titles, 40 each are from 
the British Empire, France, Italy, 
Japan, Germany and the United 
States, the quota being based on an 
annual publication of 10,000 or more 
new books. Countries whose new 
works annually are from 5,000 to 
10,000 are entitled to name twenty; 
those of 2,500 to 5,000, ten; below 
2,500, five. 


The forty books from the United 
States were chosen by the American 
Library Association and are listed 
at the right. 


Have you read them all? In par- 
ticular, have you read all under the 
” classification of Social Science? 


To order any or all of these 
American books for delivery by re- 
turn mail, postpaid in the United 
States, you need only fill in and mail 
the order form below. 


Nn es SS 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 
112 East 19 Street, New York 


the League of Nations list for which I en- 


| 
| 
| 
Please send me the following books from 
close my personal check (or money order) | 


Ce ee cy 


MER AEE EIN Ox totale crate tlhe ares chtierebiaterecaigte eeteteraie | 
Gye Stdte dita Scie oe Se ma eu 1-15-26 | 


Secial Science 
History of the Foreign Policy of 
the United States, by Randolph 
Greenfield Adams. Price $3.50 
Social Psychology, by Floyd Henry 


Allport. Price $2.50 

American Economic History, by 
Harold Underwood Faulkner. 
Price $3.50 


The Causes of Industrial Unrest, 
by John Andrews Fitch. Price 


3.00 

Scientific Study of Human Society, 
by Franklin Henry Giddings. 
Price $2.00 

Non-Voting: Causes and Methods 
of Control, by Charles Edward 
Merriam and Harold Foote Gos- 
nell, Price $2.50 

Law and Morals, by Roscoe Pound. 
Price $1.50 

Origins of Sociology, by Albion 
Woodbury Small. Price $3.00 

Philosophy 

The Discovery of Intelligence, by 
Joseph Kinmont Hart. Price $4.00 

Psychology: What it has to teach 
You about Yourself and the 
World You Live In, by Everett 
Dean Martin. Price $3.00 

Religion 

The Modern Use of the Bible, dy 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Price 
$1.60 

Contributions of Science to Relig- 
ion, by Shailer Mathews. Price 
$3.00 

History of Religion in the United 
States, by Henry Kalloch Rowe. 
Price $1.75 


Natural Science 
Galapagos, by Charles 
Beebe. Price $9.00 
The Character of Races, by Ells- 
worth Huntington. Price $5.00 
Human Origins (2 vols.), by George 
Grant MacCurdy. Price $10.00 
General Cytology, by Edmund Vin- 
cent Cowdry. Price $7.50 
eee by Vernon Kellogg. Price 
1.75 


William 


Law 
International Law and Some Cur- 
rent Illusions, by John Bassett 
Moore. Price $4.00 


History 


American Revolution, by Charles 
-Howard MclIlwain. Price $2.25 
History of the American Frontier, 
by Frederic Logan Paxson. Price 


00 
American Colonies in the 18th Cen- 
tury (4 vols.), by Henry Levi 
Osgood. Price $20.00 


Travel 
Voyaging Southward, by Rockwell 
Kent. Price $7.50 


Belles Lettres and Art 


A Story-Teller’s Story, by Sher- 
wood Anderson. Price $3.00 
Life and Letters of John Muir (2 
vols.), by William Frederic Bade. 

Price $7.50 

Life and Letters of Emily Dickin- 
son, by Martha Dickinson Bian- 
chi. Price $4.00 

Portraits, Real and Imaginary, by 
Ernest Boyd. Price $2.50 


Bare Souls, by Gamaliel Bradford. . 


Price $3.50 

Genius of Style, by William Crary 
Brownell. Price $2.00 3 

Mark Twain’s Autobiography (2 
vols.), by Samuel Langhorne Cle- 
mens. Price $10.00 

William Dean Howells, by Oscar 
Firkins. Price $4.00 

William Crawford Gorgas, by 
Marie Doughty Gorgas and Bur- 
ton J. Hendrick. Price $5.00 

The Parthenon and Other Greek 
Temples, by Jay Hambidge. 
Price $6.00 

Charles Proteus Steinmetz, by John 
Winthrop Hammond. Price $4.00 

Barrett Wendell and His Letters, 
by M. A. DeW. Howe. Price 
$4.50 ; 

Sticks and Stones, by Lewis Mum- 
ford, Price $2.50 

Man Who Died Twice, by Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. Price $1.25 

Joseph Pulitzer, by Don Seitz. 
Price $5.00 

Autobiography of an Idea, by Louis 
Henry Sullivan. Price $3.00 

Woodrow Wilson, by William Allen 
White. Price $5.00 
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Why Not Read the Best Books? 
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